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THE ORIGIN OF WORSE 


Unjust, hasty and indiscriminate 
censure or punishment, were men- 
tioned in vol. vi. p. 260, as very com- 
mon means of perverting a good tem- 
per, or making a bad one worse. 
Next to these we will place the neglect 
of a child’s reasonable wants, and the 
unnecessary crossing of his purposes. 

In transacting the business of life 
with those who are as active and self- 
ish and perverse as ourselves, our 
ears and eyes are open, and the tongue, 
hands and feet are in constant motion, 
to bring to pass some important result. 
And for the most part this result, in 
some form or other, is connected with, 
and ends in our own interest. The 
vast and busy throng, of which we, of 
mature years and full size, form a part, 
is moving to and fro upon the face of 
the earth. And though there are 
scattered among us some of infant age 
and height, we find that those whose 
minds and bodies have attained matu- 
turity, are so occupied with each other, 
that they scarcely cast an eye on the 
multitude who are youngerand shorter 
than themselves, The crowd of in- 
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TEMPERS. 


fants and little children, is borne 
along by the strength of the current; 
but few regard their presence or their 
interest, until they begin to act and 
think and speak for themselves. And 
then, if they do not act, and think, and 
speak as they should, there is just so 
much discipline used, and that discip- 
line is of just such a character, as 
promises at the moment, to be least 
troublesome to us in the application, 
and most effectual to prevent our 
having any trouble hereafter. The 
welfare of the child, as a moral, in- 
telligent and immortal being is among 
the last considerations. 

For the sake of illustration, we 
will reduce this picture to embrace 
only the family circle, and we shall 
find the parents, with three or four 
neighiggurs, who have “ called in,’’ as 
the phrase is,discussing very pleasantly 
the topics of prevailing interest in the 
neighbourhood or newspaper. The 
four children are amusing them- 
selves with their own pursuits, when 
a petty quarrel springs up and dis- 
turbs both circles. 
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An appeal is made to the parent by 
Unwilling to be | make George’s temper worse, and ruin 
interrupted by such trifles, the parent, | 


perhaps pleasantly, perhaps passion- | 


the injured party. 


ately, replies, ‘* Well, my dear, I can- 
not attend to it now, and if you are 


room.’ 


pered child, and George was always 
overbearing, petulant and selfish: their 
sister Mury had a toy, which George 
in a very surly manner asked her to 
give to him, and which, upon her re- 
fusal, he attempted to wrest from her 
by main strength. James, seeing the 
injustice and tyranny which marked 


nest manner, and George, in tlic vio- 


lence of his feelings, gave hima severe | 
blow in the face. Now a case of more |. 


obvious, aggravated, wanton outrage, 


never asked the interposition of jus- | 
tice; and James, who felt the injury | 
which his sense of propriety would not | 
suffer him to resent, made the appeal, | 


and received the repulse of which we 


have spoken. 


parated. George said within himself, “1 | 


had my own way: [made Mary give up 
the toy—lI taught James not to meddle 
with my business, and the fellow got 


well paid for going to mother with his | 
‘The best way is to take | 
care of one’s self, and make one’s | 


Mary felt 


troubles. 


own way in the world.” 
how completely her tyrannical brother 
had prevailed; and while his @ con- 
duct escaped censure, the gentle and 
inotlensive James, had suffered severe- 


ly for his noble effort to prevent | 
wrong; and had been not only ne- |, 


glected, but rebuked when he sought 
redress, where alone he should seek 


it, Could any course be pursued 


The children soon se- | 


which would, more probably than this, 


James’ and Mary’s. 
The temper of the youngest child, 
Lnucy, is not yet fully developed. She 


| shows, however, that she is easily 
not quiet, you must go out of the | 
Now what is the case? James | 
was always a peaceable and sweet tem- | 


managed; and though sometimes a 
violent jerk of the head, or a sudden 
peut of the lip, furnishes evidence 
that no one can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean, she is still to be 
considered a child of pleasant temper 

The other day she wanted a cup 
and ball, which she had always had as 


a plaything and which had only been 


_ laid away for the night. She besought 


| the nurse to give it to her, but she 
his brother’s conduct, remonstrated | 


with him, in a perfectly kind but ear- | 


was busy, and sent the child to Mury, 
Mary was not tall enough to reach it. 
George was asked; but as he was 
fixing something of his own, he re. 
turned a broad and sputtering ‘‘! 
Lucy ran to her mother, and 
hanging by her gown, asked, more 


wont.’ 


sweetly than plainly, for her play. 
thing. This was the fourt/ application 
she had made without success, but 
without a complaint. The mother was 
busy in giving directions about din- 
nev, and took no notice of little Lucy's 
importunity. Finding herself disap- 
pointed in the last resort, she began 
to fret, as almost any man, woman, or 
child, would, under like circumstances. 
In this fretful state she continued un- 
til her father came in; who, without 
ascertaining or even inquiring the 
cause of her trouble, reproved her and 
sent her into the nursery. All this 
was obviously wrong, and when the 
child was alone in the nursery, we can 
imagine its reasonings, thus:—‘‘I 
have always had that plaything when 
I wanted it. I gave it up last night 
when I was asked to do so, and I ask- 
ed for it again this morning, of one 
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who has always given it to me, but in 
vain, and yet no reason was given for 
refusing it. I asked sister Mary for 
it, and she could not get it; IL asked 
George, and he would not, nor was he 
blamed for his rude and violent answer. 
I then went to mother, and made my 
reasonable request, but she did not 
even notice me. If I had been told! 
must not have it, l should have been 
quiet, or found something else for 
my amusement. These repeated disap- 
pointments and neglects, without any 
reason, fretted me; and when the 
nurse ought to have been reproved 
for sending me to Alary, and George 


ought to have been punished for an- | 
swering me as he did, and mother to _ 


have been sorry for the needless dis- 
appointment she had occasioned one 


whom she always calls her ‘ darling | 


baby,’ but all these things were passed 
by; Mary was not commended for her 
kind disposition, and I was punished 
for fretting, because I could not get 
what I had always had-what was 
given me as my own—and what no rea- 
son was assigned for refusing me 
now.” 

It would be difficult to reject this 
statement as an apology for a fit of ill 
temper, and we doubt not that a 
course of reasoning substantially like 
this, which we have put into Lucy’s 
mouth, is often pursued by children 
in very early life. We could find, 


especially in the lower classes of so- | 


ciety, a multitude of cases much more 


distinctly marked,than these which oc- | 


curred in a single hour in this family, 
Children are often taken suddenly, 
—‘snatched up,’—from some innocent 
employment, which completely en- 
grosses their attention, and on which 


every faculty of their minds is intent- | 


ly fastened, to go to bed, eat supper, 


I 





or be washed for school. This irri- 
tates them, no less than it would have 
irritated Sir to have 


been interrupted, by the same violent 


Isaac Newlon 


and needless seizure, in the midst of a 
most interesting astronomical observa- 
tion, because tea was ready; or Sir 
Humphrey Davy, to have been taken 
by the arm and dragged from some 
experinent which was to test the re- 
sult of many years’ labour and investi 
gations, to try on a new coat, 

When men have shown equanimity 
of temper under such }: ovocations, it 
has been mentioned among the most 
unequivocal marks of the greatness of 
their minds; and yet a child is punished 
for suffering himself to be excited by 
crosses no less irritating to him, than 
these would be to those fathers of 
philosophy and science. 

So children are often deprived, in 
wantonness or thoughtlessness,ofsome- 
thing which they value very highly, 
and which they might have or not as 
they please; inasmuch as the article 
or privilege is perfectly harmless, and 
the disappointment is as great to them, 
as the loss of a favourite horse, or a 
valuable cow, or a rare fruit-tree, to 
their parents; and in the children’s 
case, it is aggravated by the convic. 
tion, that there is no reason for the 
disappointment but the arbitrary will 
of one who is physically stronger than 
themselves. 

Sunday-school teachers should make 
themselves familiar with the princi- 
ples of right and wrong, as they are 
applied to the government and in- 
struction of children. It is in their 
power to do much for the diffusion of 
correct sentiments and for the adop- 
tion of correct rules on this point. 

In their own management on the 
Sabbath, and in the families of which 
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they are members, and by kind and 
respectful suggestions in their weekly 
visits to the children of their classes, 


they can do very much to improve the | 
amazingly interesting and important 


science of parental government. And 
if they will habitually consider that 
the principles which this science 
involves, are, in their application, to 
affect the happiness, form the charac- 
ter, and improve or vitiate the moral 
feelings, they will be willing to seek 


source. The story of the wrongs of 
children is yet to be told; and it is be- 


lieved that much of the perverseness | 
and gross depravity in them, which | 
we are willing to attribute to a per- | 
verse and depraved nature, may be | 
righteously imputed to false princi- | 
ples, unjust requisitions, and wanton | 
abuses of authority on the part of pa-— 


rents and teachers. 
it. 


Let them see to 


For the American Sunday School Magazine. 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS IN NEW BRUNS- 
wick (N. J.) 


In the year 1799, an association was 


teen young ladies belonging to the 
Presbyterian congregation, for the 
purpose of educating the like number 
of poor female children; each member 
having the privilege of selecting one 
child, to be clothed and schooled at 
her expense. An experienced teacher 
had charge of the school, which con- 
tinued in operation till the year 1806, 


when it was suspended on account of | 


the death of the instructress. It was 
a part of the system adopted by this 
ya children of thels ch instruc- 
tion to the children of charge, on 
the Sabbath—and for this purpose they 
were required to attend church, and 
to assemble in their school-room in the 
afternoon of the Sabbath; where they 
were always met by one or more of 
the members of the association, to 


eo ; _bered with the dead. 
and receive instruction, from every || 














give them instruction in the holy 
Scriptures. 

In the year 1811, a Sunday-schoo! 
was established upon a more. compre- 
hensive plan; combining elementary 
with religious instruction, and admit- 
ting adulis as well as children. <A 
master was provided for the boys, and 
a mistress for the girls, who were 
assisted in their labours by many pious 
young ladies and gentlemen belonging 
to the city. About 200 adults and 
children were enrolled in this school, 
which continued in operation till some 
of its most efficient patrons were num. 
It then lan- 
guished for a short period, when it 
was revived under the sole instruction 


| of gratuitous teachers. This took 


place about the year 1813, and upon 
this plan Sunday-schools have been 
conducted in New Brunswick till the 
present day. 

It is worthy of remark, that some of 
those very females who belonged to 
the association in 1799, have uniformly 
been among the most zealous pro- 
moters of Sunday-schools in our city; 
and that the present superintendents 
of the female department of our Pres- 
byterian Sabbath-school, were of tliat 
number.—Thus exhibiting a devoted 
perseverance in the cause, believed to 
be unparalleled in this country. 


me 


. Amie oe S | NOTICE OF THE DEAIH OF TWO TEACH- 
formed in this city, consisting of fif- |) 


ERS. 


We have observed within a few 


_ weeks the death of two eminently de- 


voted Sunday-school teachers; and we 


' notice the facts in our pages, with the 
_ hope that it may excite our readers to 


new diligence in their labour of love. 


Miss Elizabeth Farman -died at 
New Haven, (Conn.) at the age of 


_ twenty-two years. She became a sub- 
_ ject of divine grace about four years 
_ since, and soon after she made a public 
_ profession of her faith in the Redeemer. 
| Humble and modest in her deport- 
/ ment, and reserved in her manners 


and intercourse, yet very decided in 
her conduct, she adorned the doctrine 


_ of God her Saviour by her consistent 
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Christian character, and rendered her- 
self dear to her friends by her affec- 
tionate and faithful behaviour.—Hav- 
ing lost her mother (a woman of un- 
common piety) in the early part of 
her life, she was called, on the re- 
moval of an elder sister, to sustain the 
cares of a family; and in this station, 
she doubly endeared herself to her 
surviving parent and her brothers, by 
her assiduity in performing the duties 
incumbent upon her. She made it a 
fixed principle, never to speak ill of 
another; and it is believed she had 
very little cause for self-reproach on 
that account. She loved to talk of re- 
ligion—its obligations—its hopes—and 
its elevating character. Often would 
she speak of those Christians, whose 
spirituality and devotedness indicated 
their near approach to God, and their 
intimate communion with holy and 
heavenly things; and at one time, said 
she to her friend, ‘*O that I could 
live and walk as they do!” 

About one year before her death, 
she associated herself with the teach- 
ers of the Sabbath-school connected 
with the African congregation in the 
place of her residence. ‘This was de- 
lightful work for her.—And she gave 
this manifestation of it: she was ac- 
customed to prepare herself for the 
Sabbath duties, by a careful study of 
the lesson—a close examination of pa- 
rallel passages—with an attention to 
such helps toan understanding of it, 
as were afforded her; followed by 
prayer to God for his wisdom and 
grace to assist her. She said she 
should be very sorry to meet her class 
for instruction, and not be able to an- 
swer any questions they might ask 
concerning the lesson. She habitual- 
ly visited the parents of the children; 
and those parents can give better tes- 
timony than we can, of her faithful, 
pious conversation on such occasions. 
She was found at the weekly Teach- 
ers’ meeting for prayer, and repeated- 
ly has she expressed the strong inte- 
rest she felt in them. 

Sabbath, Feb. 21, she met her 
scholars in the Sabbath-school for the 
last time. How little did we think, as 
we separated from that meeting, that 
one of our number was to return there 
no more again for ever. Still less did 
we think, that she—* the beloved of 
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every heart,’’ was so suddenly to be 
taken away. But on Wednesday of 
that week, she expressed a desire to 
attend a little prayer meeting, that 
was to be held in the evening at the 


_ house ofa friend, and endeavoured to 


persuade some of her young acquain- 
tance to go with her, but without ef- 
fect. She however went. After the 
meeting, in conversation with a friend, 
she said she was much delighted with 
the exercises, but felt a little ill, and 
must hasten home. Nothing very se- 
rious was apprehended from this in- 
disposition, and on Friday mornin 
she was enabled to attend with the 
family at breakfast. But she met with 
them at the table no more. She be- 
came more debilitated, and was soon 
confined to her room and her bed. 

On Monday she was first considered 
dangerous. Her disease (the lung 
fever) enfeebled her, and she was un- 
able to receive or converse with her 
friends. She was aware of her situa- 
tion, but it excited no alarm—no ap- 
prehensions in regard to the future. 
Her mind was quiet and submissive to 
the will of her heavenly Father. She 
seemed as if waiting to die. When 
asked if she could rest her soul on 
the Saviour, she answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
And when she could no longer speak, 
she expressed her entire confidence 
and trust in Christ, by gently press- 
ing the hand of her father in answer 
to his inquiry as to the continued 
state of her mind. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, just before noon, she sweetly 
sunk to rest; and now she sleeps in 
Jesus. 

Miss Emily Merrell lived and died 
in the western part of the state of New 
York. Her first impressions were re- 
ceived in the Sabbath-school. They 
were afterwards deepened by the 
faithful admonitions of a dying uncle, 
immediately preceding the great re- 
vival of 1826. Of this work she was 
one of the early subjects. She wasa 
pupil of the Sabbath-school five years, 
and subsequently a teacher about two 
years and six months. She was also 
an assistant teacher of the infant school 
—an institution in which she took 
great delight, and which shared in her 
fervent prayers. As a teacher she was 
indefatigable, and was often seen 


-among the poor and destitute families, 
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in quest of scholars, as well as on 
other errands of mercy. Besides these 
labours of love in the village, she as- 
sisted in forming and conducting a 
Sabbath school, of fifty scholars, six 
miles distant from home. She won 
upon the affections of her pupils in 
this school by her simplicity and be- 
nevolence. Many of them came the 
whole distance on foot, for the pur- 
pose of po her in her sickness. 
For this school she prayed fervently | 
till the last hour of her life. Her end — 
was pre-eminently peaceful. Her re- 

signation seemed uniform and entire. | 
She spoke often of her departure, as 

familiarly as she would have spoken 

of a pleasant journey. She often dwelt | 
with delight upon the employments of | 
the redeemed in heaven; she hoped 
that no one would mourn for her; and 
before resigning her breath, she ex- 
torted a promise from her mother, not 
to grieve at her departure, but to sub- 
mit implicitly and cheerfully to God’s 
dealings with her, in that afflictive dis- 
pensation. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed by Miss Merrell, in January, 1828, 
while she was a member of the Bible 
class :— 


1st: Resolved, That I will be more 
faithful to my classmates, especially to 
the impenitent. 

2d. To read every day a portion of 
scripture, accompanied with self-ex- 
amination and prayer. 

3d. To choose those who are pious 
for my most intimate companions. 


Ath. Never to be contented with 
low attainments in religion; but to be 
daily striving after increasing confor- 
mity to the commands of God. 


5th. To avoid every thing I see and 
dislike in others; to endeavour to imi- 
tate what is commendable, and never 
to do or say any thing that should be 
considered a blemish in the character 
of a Christian. 


6th. To banish from the mind all 
sinful, vain and unprofitable thoughts 
and reflections, and to fix my medita- 
tions on subjects of the most import- 
ance. 

7th. To be strictly just and honest 
in all my dealings with mankind; never 
deviating from the truth, or Christian 











rule of doing to others as I could rea- | 


ee 


sonably wish them to do to me, in like 
circumstances. 
“ To this dear covenant, oh, my God, 
I set my worthless name; 
I seal the engagement to my Lord, 
And make my humble claim.” 
EMILY MERREL|!. 


RESOLUTION OF A CLERGYMAN, 


**T think that the pastor’s duty can 
be solemnly and efficiently extended, 
and is most imperiously demanded to 
the budding interests and unfolding 
moral powers of the youth and infants 
of his charge. 1 deeply feel my re. 
sponsibility on this subject. I want 
the infants of my charge seized from 
the destroyer, before bad example, and 
negligence, and wrong instruction, 
have matured habits which make the 
work of conversion more difficult, of 
sanctification slower, and give to the 
soldier of the cross a conflict from 
which he might have been spared. 
We want for this age, a species of 
Bible indoctrinated, well informed and 


| disciplined minds, which can only be 
_ had, by taking them in their infancy, 


guarding them against those evil ha- 
bits of indolence, selfishness, &c. 
which seem to produce a paralyzing 


effect even on the converted soul. 
_ This may suffice, then, to show you 
what are my views respecting the 
children of my congregation. Then 


the question occurs, How shall I ac- 
complish these designs’? I am fully 
persuaded, that if there is any employ- 
ment in the world, upon which we 
may confidently implore the blessing 
of God, it is that of religiously train- 
ing the young. I am accordingly de- 
termined to take the infants of the 
congregation under my own care—in 
other words, to establish an _ infant 
school for the church. ‘The bible is, 
in my estimation, the basis of all true 
education, inasmuch as it trains the 
moral, which are the noblest powers 
of man, and fits him for eternity as 
well as time.”’ 





SINGING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
**In every age and country,” says 

Caroline Fry, ‘* music has been made 

the emblem of whatever is most lovely 
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and enchanting; and whether the tales 
that are told us of its influence be truth 
or fiction, they equally prove the ge- 
neral perception of its power over the 
feelings and affections of humanity.— 
From the coarse whistle of the plough- 





boy riding homeward on the fore horse | 


of his team, to the loud peal of the or- 
gan amid the chorus of some hundred 
yoices, Music seems to be the most 
natural language of the happy—the 
spontaneous solace of the bad.— With 





every idea of things beautiful, pure, | 


and delightful, music has been asso- 
ciated ; but we never mix with it the 
images of things base, vicious and dis- 
graceful. No heathen savage ever 
pictured to himself a future heaven, 
but he placed music among the first 
of its delights; and in these bright 
prospects of eternal bliss, so often 
opened to usin the Holy Scriptures, 
it is always made a part, real or emble- 
matical, of our promised 
ment.” 


enjoy- 


We have often heard in the street, 
or at the door of a house, among the 
groups of playful children, or in the 
workshop from those of maturer years, 
the hymns and music with which we 
have been familiar in Sunday-schools, 
and there are no sounds more sacred 
and sweet than these. Who thinks of 
hearing them from the prison house of 
crime and infamy—from the circle of 
thoughtless and dissipated idlers, or 


from the heart-sickening abodes of | 


domestic misery and contention? 
When we have persuaded a Sunday 
school child to learn and love Sunday- 
school hymns and Sunday-school mu- 
sic, we feel as if we had taught him 
the use of a faculty, the employment 
of which would bring God into his 
thoughts—solace his sadness—accus- 
tom him to the contemplation of * joys 














unseen and hopes unrealized—soften 
and subdue his passions—allay his anx- 
iety, elevate his earth-bound thoughts” 
and awaken and maintain all the ge- 
nerous and gentle dispositions of his 
nature. 

We have been persuaded for a long 
time, that this important part of the 
exercises of a Sunday-school, is very 
much neglected; nor is it a matter of 
much surprise, when we consider what 
place it really (not nominally) holds in 
the services of the sanctuary. For 
children adopt with great precision 
and facility the standards of those 
who are older, and (of course,) wiser 
than themselves. 

It is indeeda sad thought, how} this 
delightful science is abused and per- 
verted by people of mature years; and 
how injurious is the influence of their 
example upon children around them. 
When we go into a Sunday-school, a 
more grateful sound cannot reach the 
ear, than that which comes in strains 
of moral feeling or cheerful piety; 
going forth from hearts, (sinful in- 
deed, ) but yet untainted with the fol- 
lies and passions of the world, and 
from lips that no unholy jest, no 
thoughtless impiety as yet has stained; 


_ but where is the evidence that there 


is any moral feeling or cheerful piety 
connected with it? and if we attempt 
to convince the interesting group 
around us, that there is meaning and 
devotion and sacred feeling in the 
songs of that day, and that place, will 
they not point us to a still holier 


_ place, and still more solemn services, 


where Zion’s songs are sung without 
feeling or thought? ‘* Where senti- 
ments of piety are uttered in mu- 
sic, which the singer would blush to 


-avow: where a mockery of prayer 
is indulged, and a name vainly utters 
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ed, which is never uttered but in 
music, and for music’s sake, at the 
mention of which, angels in heaven 
bow their heads with reverence.” 

But to our subject— 

Hymn books for the use of Sunday- 
schools have been very well received, 
and there have been published by the 
American Sunday-School Union near- 
ly 150,000 copies within the last four 
years. Some of the hymns of this 
collection may be exchanged for bet- 
ter, if we have reference to their pe- 
culiar adaptation to the peculiar wants 
of Sunday-schools; and a large number 
of hymns, original and selected, have 
been examined, with a view to an 
improved edition. In the mean time 
we wish our friends and correspond- 
ents would furnish or designate any 
hymns which they may think clearly 
adapted to this purpose. The music in 
which Sunday-school hymns are sung, 
should also be adapted to the place 
and circumstances. It should be sim- 
ple, cheerful, and chaste. We hope 
to succeed in the effort now making 
to provide good hymns and good mu- 
sic, adapted to the use of Sunday- 
schools. 

We have expressed an opinion, that 
sufficient, importance not attached to 
this part of Sunday-school exercises. 
Many schools with which we have been 
acquainted for years, have never yet 
introduced it at all; in others it is con- 
fined to the teachers, and in almost all 
it is attended with little interest, pro- 
fit or gratification. 

Now, it is well known, that children 
who sing, or love to hear singing, re- 
tain for a long time, the impression 
which music makes on the mind, and the 
impressions which words make, when 
associated with music, are exceedingly 
deep. For ourselves, we can remem- 








ber as distinctly the music of the base 
of ‘* Wantage,” to the words, “ ’T was 
in the watches of the night,” &c., 
as it sounded when we were six 
years old, as if it were but yesterday. 
And very slight observation has con- 
vinced us that some of the earliest im- 
pressions respecting truth, may be 
made through the medium of sacred 
poetry, and sacred music. We have 
reason to believe that the measures 
now in progress, will result in the 
general improvement of this delightful 
and instructive Sunday-school exercise, 
and we trust teachers and parents will 
be ready to second them with cordi- 
ality and spirit. 

To show that we are not unsupport- 
ed in these opinions, we shall present to 
our readers the views of others, and 
we can add, that the infrequency of 
allusions to this subject in any of the 
reports, histories, or plans of Sunday- 
schools is not the least satisfactory evi- 
dence of general neglect and indiffer- 
ence respecting it. 

A late report of the Albany County 
Sabbath-School Union, contains a no- 
tice of this subject, extracted from the 
report of one of its auxiliary schools in 
Greenwich, (N. J.) ‘In this school 
there has been observed with pleasure, 
a growing taste for singing among the 
scholars, which the board would re- 
commend, as in itself adapted, and in 
experience actually demonstated, to be 
an important aid in affecting and inter- 
esting the minds of the young.” 

Those who love Sunday-schools 
and Sunday-school recollections and 
associations, will enter into the feel- 
ings of a writer in a co-temporary 
journal, as expressed in the following 
extract. 

I lately visited a school, where sing- 
ing was regarded as one of the most cle- 
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lightful exercises. Children and teach- 
ers rose together, and in melodious 
strains sang praises to the Prince of 
Peace. Never shall I forget the 
time. The school was drawing toa 
close. The lesson had led the teach- 
ers to close and serious instruc- 
tions. The children’s eyes betray- 
ed the emotions of their hearts. <A 
solemn and holy stillness filled the 
room. ‘he Superintendent read the 
hymn, 


“ Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.” 


All arose,—but I shall not attempt a 
description of the scene. Never did 
the ‘‘Evenine Hymn” strike me with 
such sublimity and beauty. Never 
before did 1 feel myself in so holy a 
place. It seemed to be the atmos- 
phere of heaven. Surely, thought I, 


the prediction is fulfilled, ** Out of the | 


mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise.” 


{ would remark concerning the | 


voices of the children, that scarcely a 
discordant sound was heard. All 


seemed to join with fervour and with | 


harmonious voices. The old objection 
to children’s singing, that it spoils 
their voices for maturity, is going into 
forgetfulness, where it ought to have 
cone ages ago. Children can cry, 
and halloo, and not hurt their voices; 
—so can they sing and not hurt them. 
Are not our best singers those who 
began to sing in infancy? As well 
might we say, that the exercising of 
our limbs in childhood diminishes our 
muscular strength, as that singing in 
childhood injures our voices. 

More than half of the children in 
our Sabbath-schools will readily learn 
to sing if led by a competent teacher. 
‘They learn music with infinitely more 
ease than they learn their letters, and 
it gives a zest to the exercises of the 
school. 


Ve hope this subject will be seri- 
ously taken up, and that the friends 
of Sunday-schools will clearly see how 
much may be done through the in- 
strumentality of sacred songs to soft- 


en, instruct, and impress the infant 
mind. 
Vou. VIT.—26 





FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 

Of the Massachusetts Sabbath-School 
Union, presented at their annual 
meeting, May 27, 1830, pp. 40. 
We are accustomed to expect an- 

nually from the Board of Managers of 


_ this efficient auxiliary, evidence of 
| great intelligence, and vigour in the 


prosecution of the Sunday-school en- 


_terprise, and we are never disap- 





pointed. 


From the tables it appears, that 
there are 447 schools connected with 
this Union; that 156 schools continued 
through the winter, and 98 observed 
the Sabbath-School Teachers’ Concert 
of Prayer; in 285, there are 51,183 
library books; and in the 383, which 
have reported, there are 7,034 teach- 
ers, 49,119 scholars; 111 teachers and 
235 scholars who have joined the 
church during the last year, and 103, 
who are now ministers, or preparing 
for the ministry. 

The document before us contains 
a very valuable store of local and 
general information, from which we 
shall take as much as our limits will 
allow. 


Onc of the first objects of the last 
year’s plans, has been, to form all the 
Sunday-schools in the State into aux- 
iliary unions, in connexion with each 
association of ministers, or conference 
of churches. 


‘This plan of organization may be 
easily rendered simple, efficient, and 
permanent, The internal management 
of each school is entirely left to the 
direction of its own officers. The 
territory of each Union will be so 
small, that the managers can easily 
become intimately acquainted with 
the moral condition of every neigh- 
bourhood within its limits, and estal- 
lish a Sabbath-school wherever its in- 
fluence is needed.” 


Among many valuable observations 
respecting the duty of teachers, is the 
following :— 

Were all conscientiously faithful in 
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their preparations, and in discharging 


the duties of the Sabbath, every | 
teacher should yet feel it a most im- | 
perious duty to visit his scholars in the | 


tamilies where they reside, and to in- 


vite his class, when convenient, to — 
spend an afternoon or evening at his | 


own room. By this familiar inter- 


course the teacher will soon gain a_ 
more prominent place in the confi- | 


dence and affection of the scholars, 


class on the Sabbath; while at the 
same time he obtains an almost un- 


bounded influence over their parents. | 
No teacher, with suitable qualifica- | 
tions for his office, who has faithfully | 
performed this duty, is now willing to | 


be deprived of the privilege. 
On the subject of winter schools the 
report holds the following language :— 


Vigorous efforts have been made for | 


several years to persuade all our aux- 
iliaries to continue their operations 
through the whole year And the 
Board would again earnestly recom- 


mend that every Sabbath-school, | 
where the Meeting house or Vestry | 
can be made comfortably warm, or | 
where a room can be obtained in a | 
private dwelling, should be continued | 
through the winter, ifnot inthe warm- || . 
est months of summer. All, old and || ™ substance, commend themselves to 


young, can attend the Sabbath-school, | 


who can meet in the sanctuary, and 


many more, as facts abundantly prove, | 
will attend public worship on the | 


stormy Sabbaths of winter, where 
there is a Sabbath-school, than where 
there is none. 


As to the abuses of a library the | 


board express their conviction, 


That many scholars read all their | 


library books, except high-wrought 


fictions, with very great haste and | 
carclessness. Many only glance at the | 
story or pictures, and then return 

their book for another, to be treated | 
in the same manner. Not a few so | 
constantly pant after something new | 
or excitable that they cannot be per- 


suaded attentively to peruse a single 
volume of sober history. Some will not 
even carelessly read our most interest- 


ing Sabbath-school books, unless there | 




















is the appearance of a fictitious story 
on the first page. 

To remedy this evil, we have made 
vigorous efforts to exclude all books 
of this character from our Depository, 
to supply their places with those con- 
taining valuable matter of fact, and to 
persuade each superintendent to see 
that his Sabbath-school library is faith- 
fully examined, and all such books re- 


_ moved. And as it is almost impossible 
and convince them that he is indeed | 
in earnest in seeking their best good, _ 
and that he feels what he saysin the | 


to ascertain whether the children have 
read their books, when each child has 
a different one, and the teacher none, 
the Board would advise every school, 
when it enlarges its library, to pur- 
chase a sufficient number of each 
book selected, to furnish a whole class 
and the teacher; and when a set has 
been retained two or three weeks, 


| until each child is able to give a satis- 


factory account of the whole book, let 
it pass to the next class, and so through 
the whole school. Except the expense 
of the book furnished the teacher, this 
mode of replenishing a library will 


' cost no more than the old one. And 
| it not only removes the evil alluded 


to, but it gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to press the most important re- 
ligious truth of every book, home to 
the hearts and consciences of the 
scholars. 


The views presented in this report, 


the approbation of all the friends of 


| the Institution. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


| Of the Hartford County (Con.) Sabbath 


School Union, presented at their 
meeting, holden in Hartford, April 
14, 1830. pp. 28. 

Sunday-schools in the city of Hart- 
ford have always stood high, and at 
times, they have been among the most 
favoured of the Lord, in our land. The 
general diffusion of religious know- 
ledge in that state, and the general 
mtelligence of the people, combine to 


_ give the institution great advantages. 


The number of reporting schools, 
in connexion with thig Union, is 38; 

















teachers 1,100; scholars 6,085, and 
nearly 10,000 books in Sunday-school 
libraries. 

The report mentions an improve- 
ment in the character of libraries by 
the exclusion of objectionable books, 
which have been incautiously admit- 
ted. 


The suggestions of Rey. Dr. Alex- | 


ander, in relation to Sabbath-schools, 


published the last year,* are spoken of | 


in terms of high approbation, and some 
of the most important of them are al- 
ready in course of practical applica- 
tion. 

We cannot refrain from extracting a 
few passages, at random, from this in- 
teresting document. 


Though our schools have been much 
increased within a few years, the past 
year has added but few to our num- 
bers. In very few schools has the in- 
crease been great, and in some, there 
has been a falling off from their num- 
bers. We know not whose fault this 
is, nor are we disposed to censure any 
one. But we do think that the teach- 
ers themselves can do more than the 
officers to continue their scholars in 
school. The first duty of a teacher is 
to interest his class, and to make them 
pleased with attending. We do not 
say that this can always be done. But 
it often happens, we have no doubt, 
that, if the children are not pleased 
with the Sabbath-school, it is the fault 
of the teacher. Ifa scholar is absent, 
the teacher may ascertain the cause, 
and almost always prevent a child’s 
leaving the school, without a good 
reason. 

The prosperity of a school, in a 
great measure, depends upon the in- 
terest which the teachers feel in this 


work. If the teachers are engaged, || 


the school will flourish. But if they 
are not interested, if they do not enter 





* This perros may be obtained 


gratuitous 


answer for its judicious circulation, on 
application at the Depository, No. 146 


Chesnut st. Philadelphia. 


y, by any person who will | 
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| upon their duties with spirit and 
| energy, but mect them as an irksome 
task, the school will languish. It then 
|| becomes an important inquiry, how 
shall the teachers be led to cherish a 
deep interest in the prosperity of their 
school’ First, we think they must be 
interested in their own classes. How 
can this be done’? The answer is plain. 
Let them be faithful to their pupils in 
school, and faithful to them in the 
closet, and they will not fail to be in- 
terested in their charge. Let each 
teacher feel that here lics his TaLent; 
that Christ has given it to him; that 
to his Lord he is respe sible for the 
improvement of it; let hum remember, 
that he and his pupils are to meet to- 
gether around the judgment seat of 
Christ, and Ict him cherish an ardent 
and unextinguishable desire, that he 
and they may hear the Saviour’s wel- 
come, and be admitted into the gates 
of the celestial city—and he will not 
be indifferent to the welfare of his 
class; he will not meet his pupils from 
week to week, hear a formal recita- 
tion, and go away again, feeling that 
| his work is done. 

Another important inquiry is, what 
are the best means to excite in the 
teachers, a mutual regard for each 
| other, and a deep interest in the ge- 
neral welfare of the school? We be- 
lieve that no means are so well adapt- 
ed to produce such a state of feeling, 
as social prayer meetings designed ex- 
clusively for the teachers. Here, they 
are brought into an acquaintance with 
each other, and before the throne of 
| acommon Father, they make known 

their wants and desires; here they feel 

that the work in which they are en- 
| listed is the same; that their Master 
_ is one, and their hopes and fears, their 
| joys and their sorrows are one: and 
last, though not least, they believe, 
that if they are faithful, they shall sit 
down together, and enjoy the same 
| reward in the kingdom of glory. A 
| very profitable, as well as interesting 
|| exercise on these occasions, is a familiar 
| conversation upon the lesson of the 
f succeeding Sabbath. Let the one who 
| conducts the meeting, question the 


am 











_ teachers, and give to all that choose 
| an opportunity to express their opinion 

upon the topics of the lesson. The 
_ teachers will previously prepare them- 
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selves for this exercise, by study, and 
reap much advantage from comparing 
their views upon the subjects contain- 
ed in the lesson. It is important that 


' 
| 


one evening in a month, should be de- | 
voted to hearing the teachers report | 
the state of their classes. The advan- | 


tages of this, can be known by those 
ay who have tried it. 


The teachers | 


will not only acquire a more accurate | 


knowledge of their own classes, from that State during some portion of the 
having to give an account of them, but | 


they will become acquainted with the | 


character, standing and progress of the 
other scholars; they will learn the dif- 
ficulties and encouragements of their 
fellow-labourers,and the various means 


used to interest and instruct the pu- | 
pils, and thus they will have an op- | 
portunity to adopt any improvement | 
introduced or suggested by others. | 
We shall be much disappointed, if this | 
course, prayerfully pursued, does not | 

ive ‘to the teachers who shall adopt | 


4 
' 








it, a new interest in each other, and a | 


new impulse to the school. 
our auxiliaries gives a particular notice 


fitable, of any the teachers attend. 


FIFTH REPORT 


One of | 


_ from Sunday-schools. 


books during the year has been $530, 
Within the bounds of that State, ac- 


cording to the lowest computation, 


there are now more than fen thousan 

children of a suitable age, who are 
destitute of the advantages which flow 
The report o 
an agent who has been employed in 


last year, states that 


‘© There are about forty Sabbath- 
schools in Rhode Island, and about 


| four hundred school districts. I know 


this estimate to be within the limits 
of the truth, because I have been in 
each township in the State, and in 
some townships I have visited every 
dwelling house. Now it should be 
recollected, that a great majority of 
these schools are located in the most 
populous places in the State. Thus 
Providence has eleven or twelve; con- 
sequently, when you pass the limits of 


| the populous towns and villages, it is 
of these meetings, and speaks of them, | 
as being the most interesting and pro- | 


seldom a Sabbath-school can be found 
in any township.” 


In allusion to the peculiar fitness 


| of the institution to the wants of many 


Of the Rhode-Island Sunday School } 
Union, read at their Annual Meeting, | 


held in Providence, April 7, 1830. | 


pp. 24. 


This is quite a full and interesting — 
report of Sunday-school affairs, from | 
one of our Auxiliaries, whose progress | 
in the good work has been less rapid, | 
than in those States where thie design | 


and benefits of the institution have 
been betterunderstood. A new interest 
seems to have been awakened there, 
and the late measures they have 
adopted will, with the blessing of 
God, advance the cause still higher 
in their esteem and confidence. 

The unien has thirty-two auxiliaries, 








estimated to embrace 546 teachers || 


and 5000 children. 
from the depository of.Sunday-school 


The amount sold | 


j 
| 


sections of that State, the report of 
the managers says: 


** The benefits derived from Sunday- 
schools are peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of this state: perhaps more so 
than to any one in the Union. We 
are strictly speaking a manufacturing 
communily. In every part of the 
State little villages are springing up; 
and those who have the largest fami- 
lies of children, who can be employed 
in the labour of the establishments, are 
sought to people them. We would 
say nothing intentionally to wound the 
feelings of any, but a sense of duty, 
and a desire for the rational improve- 
ment of the community, compels us to 
speak the plain language of truth. 
We are aware that in many of these 


_ factory villages, the leading men are 
lending their influence and their ef- 
forts for the instruction and good of 


the inhabitants. But we know fur- 
ther, that in many others, the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of both 
young and old, is sadly neglected. 
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Parents, compelled by their necessi- 
ties, or instigated by motives of self- 
ishness, cause their offspring, from 
their earliest years, to engage in the 


business of the manufactories. For- | 
getful of the fact, that ‘‘ knowledge | 


is better than a mine of wealth,” they 
allow them no time for the acquisition 
of a common education, mueh less of 
religious instruction. ‘The holy Sab- 
bath is hailed by this youthful throng, 
not as a season set apart for the wor- 
ship of God, but as a day of relaxation 
from the severe and continued toils of 
the week, and is spent in slothful in- 
activity, or sports and recreations. 

If these statements be true, and who 
will deny them, what a field is here 
opened for the labours of the friends 
of Sabbath-schools? Animated by a 
sense of the deplorable condition of 
this large class of our youthful popu- 
lation, and believing that every des- 
titute village and district, when made 
acquainted with the design, and in- 
structed in the method of forming and 
conducting Sunday-schools, will grate- 
fully seek their establishment, your 
board have already made arrange- 
ments, which they trust will meet 
your approval, as conducive to the at- 
tainment of the end in view. Mr. 
M’ Dowell has been engaged to super- 
intend the agency the approaching 
season, and to associate with him a 
sufficient number of well-qualified 
agents, to assist in the work. We 
trust they will be enabled during the 
months of May and June, to visit eve- 
ry portion of the State, and by disse- 
minating the necessary information, 
and lending the aid of their exertions 
and experience, to do more towards 
the general extension of the Sunday- 
school system in this State, than has 
ever yet been effected.” 


We have room only for two or three 
short extracts from the reports of par- 
ticular schools. 


From the Beneficent Congregational | 


Sunday School Society, Providence.— 
“The Union Question Book, publish- 
ed by the American Sunday-school 
Union, has been introduced into the 
school since our last report. Notwith- 
standing the many objections urged 
against the use of printed question 


books, we are disposed to believe | 


them very useful, as there are but few 
teachers who can express their views 
and sentiments with ease and perspi- 
cuity, in the form of questions, Be- 
sides, printed questions can be seen 
by all, and parents may thereby be- 
come acquainted with the doctrines 
and duties enjoined upon their off- 
spring.” 

From the First Baptist S. School 
Society, Providence.—‘* Among the 
other special advantages which attend 
Sunday-school instruction, we regard 
it as not among the least, in the pre- 
sent improved and excellent method 
of imparting religious knowledge in 

our schools, that the teachers are ne- 
cessarily required to obtain a more 
intimate knowledge of the Bible, than 
has heretofore been considered neces- 
' sary; so that they that water, are in- 
deed watered themselves. Indeed, the 
advantages attending Sunday-school in- 
struction, to parents, teachers and 
scholars, are incalculable; and the 
blessings which follow in their train, 
can never be fully known until that 
great day for which all other days 
were made.” 

From the Congregational Sunday- 
school Society, Bristol_—* Since our 
last report, we have been permitted 
to witness a more happy state of things 
_in our school, than we have ever be- 
fore seen, The first thing worthy of 
notice, was a deeper and more active 
interest manifested by the teachers 
of our school, in attending teachers’ 
meetings for prayer, examination of 
| lessons, and other subjects relative to 
our schools; in making greater exer- 
tions to increase our library, and in 
successful efforts to increase the num- 
ber of scholars, and retain them in 
school through the winter. 

“It has been pleasing to notice an in- 
creasing interest on the part of pa- 
rents. Some have remarked that their 
children have frequently made their 
Sunday-school lessons and books, their 
last companions before sleep, and first 
after it, and some have been beard to 
murmur out part of their lessons in 
sleep. One little boy, six years old, 
was heard to repeat his lesson in a 
whisper, when passing along the street. 
The avidity with which every new 
book of our library has been seized 
and read, marked its usefulness. The 
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inquiry, how to reconcile different pas- 
sages of scripture, and others equally 
important, has been peculiarly gratify- 
ing to the teacher. 

‘* The occasional falling tear, from 
some few of the older scholars, in view 
of truth, encouraged us to are God 
was about to visit us in mercy; but no- 
thing special occurred until the se- 
oat Sabbath in January, when we 


were permitted to hail the tear of a | 


teacher, accompanied with the deeply 
solemn inquiry, ‘* What shall I do?” 
No less than five of our teachers were 
found to be deeply impressed, on the 
following evening. These, with a few 


of our scholars, were the first known | 


to be awakened among us. Quite in 
the early part of the revival,eight of our 
teachers were rejoicing in hope. One 
only remained without hope in Christ; 
she was absent, but not forgotten by 
the other teachers, when at the throne 
of Grace. After a few weeks she re- 
turned, and soon became a follower of 
the Saviour. Our whole number of 


teachers is twenty-two, one of whom |, 


joined the school recently, since ob- 


taining hope—twelve were professors |, 
of religion before the revival—and all | 


are now hopefully pious. 


« h - || eas rf ° 
Our whole number of scholars, at | Or the Young Christian. Written for 


tending school at present, is 136— 
about 160 attended during the warm 


season—41 of whom are entertaining | 
hope that they have passed from death | 


unto life; and many of them give a 
pleasing evidence of their attachment 
to the Redeemer; some are yet anx- 
ious. The conversion of parents, has, 
in several instances, followed that of 
their children. The school has been 
greatly blessed, and is highly favoured 
with pious, intelligent teachers, who 
have a mind for the work. Two new 
schools have been formed in town, and 
the number of Sunday scholars is great- 
ly increased. There is also in con- 
nexion with ours, a school taught by 
a pious, excellent lady, consisting of 
more than twenty scholars, two of 
whom have obtained hope in this re- 
vival.” 


Extract from a letter from Rev. Davin 
Benxsnict, dated, “ Albion Mills, 
Smithfield, March 27th, 1830. * 
‘*A Sunday-school, under my su- 

perintendence, was commenced in this 














village, about the middle of November 
last, and has been continued through 
the winter, and up to this time, with 
an unusual degree of prosperity, (con- 
sidering the dispersed and depressed 
condition of the place,) and I trust, 
with no inconsiderable effect. 100 
have entered the school, and the 
usual attendance has been uncommon. 
ly good. 

“I have now fes/ed the principle, and 
am fully satisfied, that the winter seu- 
son is not only as good, but a much more 
favourable time for the management of 
Sunday-schools, in manufacturing vil- 
lages, (if in no other places,) than the 
milder portions of the year. Many of the 
children, and foo many of their parents 
and guardians, are sadly deficient in 
principle, with respect to this impor- 
tant pursuit; and while they are wea- 
ther bound by the severity of the sea- 
son, I have found it less difficult to 
keep them inthe school, than when 
rural attractions invite them abroad.” 


‘REVIEWS. 


LITTLE SUSAN, 


the American Sunday-School Union, 
and revised by the Committee of 
Publication, pp. 72. 


We have iu: this little volume one ot 


the most extraordinary instances of 


early and exemplary piety which can 
be found, and one of its chief excel- 
lencies as a Sunday-school book, is, 
that it is all well authenticated. 

The exhibition of early piety, ina 
fictitious form, is attended with pecu- 
liar danger, and even where the facts 
are believed to be true, the manner of 
stating them is often so objectionable, 
as to make it :xceedingly questionable, 
whether, on the whole, the mischief 
done by them, is not much greater 
than the good. 

The work before us, is from the pen 


| of a distinguished clergyman of the 
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Methodist church, and it is, he tells us, 
‘¢a narrative of plain, unexaggerated 
truth.” 


“ The subject of it was well known 
toa very extensive circle of relations 
and acquaintance, any or all of whom, 
can attest the reality of the facts we 
have asserted. The compiler received 
them from the very best authority, and 
was himself personally, though but 
slightly, acquainted with her. Fearing, 
however, that the character given 
might appear too highly coloured, 
one or two individuals of piety and 
judgment, who knew her intimately, 
and saw her daily, though not con- 
nexions, have been consulted, whose 
decided opinion it is, thatin no instance 
has the truth been exceeded. Often, 
indeed, from the impossibility of re- 
presenting, by language, the counte- 
nance, voice, gesture, and manner, 
the impression made by our relation 
must fall short of the reality.” 


The style has undergone some 


changes, and a few passages have 
been omitted; and we are persuaded, 


that, though a still greater degree of 


simplicity is desirable, the volume will | 
be found fitted to most of the children | 


of Sunday-schools. 


That our readers may judge of the 
character of the work, we shall give 
a few extracts which possess great in- 
terest, independently of the object 
for which we introduce them. 

After describing the manners and de- 
portment of little Susan, the author 
saysi— 

Still Susan was a child, and not at 
all above the innocent and becoming 
recreations of childhood. And she 
carried her piety even into her amuse- 
ments. They were not only such as 
were harmless in themselves, but pur- 
sued in a harmless manner. 
allshe was watchful against sin; she 
took care not to let them encroach 


upon her duties, nor take up too much 
of her time, nor would she suffer her 


heart to be too fondly set:upon them. | 

















In them 








_without saying a word, her 


} 


j 
| 
| 
1 
i} 
| 
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She was very neat, too; and as an | 
evidence of it, I may be allowed to | my heavenly Father, make me Jove 


mention, that, at her grandfather’s in- 
stance, she had « little room by her- 
self, where she kept her play-things, 
her dolls, and her little drawers, all 
arranged with the most exact order 
and kept with perfect neatness. This 
room served also for her private du- 
ties. Hither she used to repair by 
herself with her little Bible, and in the 
retirement and solitude of this room, 
offered many fervent prayers to Him 
who said, ‘ Enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret: and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall re- 
ward thee openly.” (Matt. vi. 6.) 
The true children of God have ever 
been distinguished by their high and 


| strong regard for his sacred oracles. 


The language of the holy David, the 
sweet psalmist of Israel, still ex- 
presses the sentiments of their minds 
and the feelings of their hearts. ‘*O, 
how I love thy law. It is my medita- 
tion all the day.” ‘How sweet are 
thy words unto my taste! yea, sweettr 
than honey to my mouth.” This was 
a very discernible trait in the cha- 
racter of little Susan. In the month 
of February she had a neat little Tes- 
tament presented to her by a friend, 
on the blank leaf of which was written 
a prayer that it might ‘assist her in 
knowing from a child the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make her wise 
unto salvation, through faith that is in 
Christ Jesus.” (2 Tim. iii. 15.) She 
was exceedingly delighted with the 
present, and expressed great desire to 
understand the Bible better, and to 
love it more; at the same time inquirin 

how this knowledge and love might be 
obtained. She was directed to pra 

for the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
who could alone explain it aright. 
The day was extremely cold, and as 
she went out of the room soon after 
grandmo 
ther had supposed she had gone up 
stairs; and fearing she would take 
cold, requested her aunt to go up and 


_ bring her down. She did not find her 
_ there, however; but on opening the 
_ chamber door, saw her kneeling be- 


side her little bed, with the Testament 
before her; and so engaged was she in 
prayer, that she was not conscious of 
her entrance. She was praying,—*O 
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the Bible—let me love to read it bet- 


ter than the Pilgrim’s Progress, or — 


any book. O Jesus! teach me to love 
thee,” &c. 


In the summer of 1826, a lady was | 


residing at her grandfather’s, who one 
day was relating some accounts of her 
family. 
served that she 
were pious, and two sons in the minis- 
try, and that she had lost two who 


died joyfully in the Lord. During | 
this relation, little Susan occupied her | 
| & Narrative of the Character and 


usual seat by the side of her aunt, em- 


ployed with her needle, and seemed | 
entirely engrossed by her work. For | 
she was a modest child and humble, | 


as are all truly pious children; and 
never intruded herself upon the notice 
of company, or made her remarks 


while older persons were in conversa- | 


But on her aunt’s going out of | : 
| on our shelves during the last month. 


tion. 
the room, she followed her, and said, 
**Oh, aunt, what a sweet and happy 
family that lady has;—four loving 
Ghrist on earth, and two praising him 
in heaven!” It was a great grief to 
her that her Sunday-school teacher 
was not decidedly pious, and she fre- 
quently mentioned it with great anxie- 
ty. She would say, “I love Miss A—, 
but she is not pious. She never talks 
to me about Christ. She only hears 
me say my lesson. O how I wish she 
loved Christ.” Her aunt one day felt 
herself much reproved by her. 


which she entirely left off when 


told that that it was sinful and impro- | 

er. On the occasion to which I al- | 
fade, she found her aunt in tears; and | 
on asking her what was the matter, | 


was told, ‘*Nothing.”—With an ex- 
pression of surprise, she replied, 
* Why I thought that it was wicked to 
cry for nothing, and you are a christian, 


aunt! Is it not sinful? Are you not 
wicked?”? These last instances not 
only tend to illustrate the character 


of little Susan, but they serve also as an 
admonition to Sunday-school teachers, 
and to all others who have any thing 
to do in the management of children. 
How close is their observation! And 
if they are pious, what opinion must 
they form of those whose inconsisten- 


cies they witness! And if they are not, 
how readily will they adopt those ha- 


Among other things, she ob- | 
d two daughters who | 


} 





Be- | 
fore she became religious, Susan had | 
a habit of crying violently for trifles, | 





bits which are set before them! The 
best precepts will weigh nothing 
against the influence ofa bad example. 
In vain shall parents tell their children 
not to love the world, not to seek its 
— not to pursue its vanities, 
if the children see that these are 
the principal objects of their parents’ 

ursuit, and the most agreeable sub- 
jects of their conversation. 


. THE BRITISH OFFICER. 


Death of Mr. Tucker Mends, who 
was killed at the Siege of Aigiers. 
Revised by the Committee of Pub- 
lication. 18mo. pp. 72, (seventh 
series,) price 18 cents bound, 10 
cents boards—with usual discounts. 


This brief narrative has been placed 


It presents a case of early and exem- 
plary piety, under circumstances of 
peculiar interest. The subject of it 
was a well-educated young man, con- 
nected with persons—some high in 
rank in the British navy, and others 
possessing great respectability in the 
mercantile and religious world. The 
manner of his death, the religious 
state of his mind, for a considerable 
period before his death, and the letters 
he wrote under the influence of a pre- 
sentiment that he should not survive, 
the engagement in which he fell,— 
are sO many circumstances to give 


_ force and interest to his biography. 








The preface to the American Sun- 
day-School Union edition remarks, upon 
the spirit of the age which, within 4 
few years, has shown itself in the pro- 
vision which has been made for the 
moral and religious improvement ot 

' seamen. 


“ The establishment of places of wor- 
ship, Sunday-schools and loan-libraries, 
of boarding-houses, marine schools, and 
savings-banks, the observance of the 
Sabbath and divine worship at sea, 
gether with the distribution of the 
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Bibles and of religious tracts, have 
been among the means employed to 
bring sailors to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 


The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety has been organized nearly two 
years, and has been the instrument of 
great good. Other societies of the 
same kind are established in the prin- 
cipal sea-ports of Christendom. 


We, who enjoy religious privileges, 
seldom think how large a portion of 
our fellow-citizens are entirely depriv- 
ed of them; and when we consider 
how many of the comforts and neces- 
saries of life come to us, through the 
labours, and dangers, and privations 
of seamen, we ought to be willing to 
do all in our power for their comfort 
and salvation. As it js now, it may 
be said of many a ship, that it carries 
no balm for the afflicted; there is no 
physician there. If a poor sailor sees 
that he is bound to eternity, that no- 
thing but a change of heart and an in- 
terest in the atoning blood of Christ 
can save his soul from being wrecked 
—totally wrecked; if he is burdened 
with a sense of sin, and a fear of God’s 
displeasure, he has no friend to whom 
he can open his heart, for he has not 
yet learned the way to the best of 
friends—the Friend of sinners, who 
rules the raging billows, and gives 
peace and hope to the trembling 
spirit. 

Let us give them the Bible, the 
tract, the instruction of a Sunday- 
school, and the privileges of worship 
at home and abroad, and we may hope 
to see them as happy as they are use- 
ful, and as much distinguished for 
their sobriety as they have been for 
their thoughtlessness. 


We cannot better illustrate the cha- 
racter and feelings of the young man 
whose biography is before us, as well 
as the general style of the book, than 
by the following extract, and the re- 
marks accompanying it, from a letter 
to his mother; written under the firm 
conviction, that when his mother 
should read it, the hand that wrote it 
would be * mouldering back to dust,” 
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and dated—* Eternity.””. The author 


justly observes, that— 


Sons will read it as their own lan- 
guage; mothers will feel it addressed 
to them. In the intercourse of indi- 
viduals, we reflect on the circum- 
stances of each, while we mark their 
language, and these influence our 
opinion of their motives. ‘The words 
of a child to a beloved parent, are 
likely to be the utterance of undis- 
guised affection. It is no easy thing 
for one, whose mind is susceptible of 
every tender emotion, to sit down 
and tell a mother, “it is probable I 
shall never see you more.” Under 
such a feeling, the sentiments express- 
ed have a stamp of sincerity. The 
letter evidently discovers a hurried 
state of mind, a rapid transition from 
one subject to another—a hovering of 
thought between self and the beloved 
object before the imagination. He 
utters in this, the same expressions of 
lively confidence, with a constant re- 
ference to the same truths as the 
ground of his support; sudden glances 
at the littleness of this world, and the 
grandeur of another; at the pains of 
this life, and the glories of a better. 
But its principal feature is a tender 
anxiety, an ardent concern about a 
mother’s eternal interests; the plead- 
ing eloquence of the heart, that strives 
to prevail, but seems embarrassed by 
the importance of its subject. He al- 
ludes to every truth, and uses every 
consideration, to make them bear on 
the great subject of salvation by Christ 
alone; while he strives, if possible, to 
heal the wound and dry the tear, 
which were to be a mother’s lot, when 
he had passed far beyond the bounda- 
ries which enclose sorrow and sighing, 
pain and death. Surely, if religion is 
not a reality, our friend could not 
have felt such solicitude respecting it, 
or if he had not Known and felt it in 
its power. 

By the side of such a scene, the 
cold, unsatished indifference of the 
dying infidel looks inconceivably piti- 
ful; the blasphemy of a dying profli- 
gate, indescribably wretched. Con- 
templating such a scene, the believer 
should be encouraged, remembering, 
that He who imparted to our friend 
strength equal to his day, is able to 
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make all grace abound towards them, 
and enable them to say as he did, “I 
die trusting.” 


“ ETERNITY. 
“My dear Mother, 

‘1 arrived with the ficet in the 
Mediterranean, and anchored at Gib- 
raltar ; but finding no conveyance to 
Malta, where Captain resides at 
present, [ remained on board this ship. 
We are off Algiers, and shall attack it 
immediately. If I do not live to see 
you any more, you will receive this, as 
[ leave it in my desk for you. It is 
expected this will be a most tremend- 
ous fight, and the Albion, from her 
situation, will receive more fire than 
any other in the squadron. I am sta- 
tioned on the forecastle, having a gun 
there under my charge. As this letter 
will not reach you, until tam launched 
into eternity, know, my dear, dear mo- 
ther, that Lhave hope inmy Redeemer’s 
sufferings, to be justified before the 
face of my God. While writing this, 
I ~~ that my fall may have the effect 
of pointing you to Him, who only can 
save, and that he can to the very 
uttermost. I should indeed dread to 
die; but | trust that if I do, 1 am only 
sent to sing praises the sooner to that 
Redeemer who has sent his grace into 
my heart. I have left the things of 
this, for those of another world, where 


I hope my Saviour will receive me as | 
one of his blessed—blessed with hav- | 
May he send | 


ing his precious grace. 
it into all your hearts, and draw you 
to himself, 
is of little consequence to me at this 
moment. ‘All is vanity!’ Oh, de- 
ceive not yourselves, but look to the 
Redeemer’s sufferings for you. If 
you ask for his grace while on this 
earth, you shall have it. A God com- 
ing on this earth, to die for such 


worms! I survey this plan of redemp- | 
tion with wonder and love to him who | 
Remember; oh mother, | 
that my last wish is, that you pray | 
earnestly for the Holy Spirit, and sav- | 


died for me. 


ing grace of Christ, which alone can 
make me happy at this time. By the 
time you receive this, I shall long have 
been gone, | hope, to heaven. Don’t 


grieve for me, for by that time I shall | 


be with the Redeemer; but be con- 
cerned for your own soul, which is 





Remember that this world | 




















liable to be required of you each day, 
each moment. Look that you be 
ready, when it shall be required of 
you. I feel quite resigned to all that 
can happen to me, as I know I am 
under the direction of a loving Father. 
My last prayer is, that you may know 
Christ and him crucified. Learn to 
think yourself a sinner by nature, and 
that all your charities are as dust be- 
fore God, unless you have and feel a 
love to Christ, surpassing all other 
love. If you have not this love, pray 
earnestly that you may feel it, and that 
immediately; for see how I am cut 
off in the prime of youth. If I knew 
you felt that Christ died for you, | 
could indeed depart into another 
world with delight. Oh, embrace 
Christ, who alone can save. Let these 
words strike on your heart with treble 
force. Read especially the New Tes- 
tament—the Epistle to the Romans, 
and Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. Know that 
these things are now what I rest on. 
Silver and gold are of no consequence 
to me now; Christ is the only refuge 
by which we may enter. Remember, 
that by the time you receive this, | 
am either in heaven or hell! If in 
heaven, not by mine own works, but 
through Christ, who was the only one 
that ever kept the law. He is our 
justification before the pure throne of 
heaven. The God that dwells there, 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniqui- 
ty; therefore he will not behold us, 
except through a blessed Mediator, 
Christ, to whom we must pray for his 
blessed Spirit to help us, seeing that 
our state is by nature sinful, Except 
ye be born again of the Holy Spirit, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

‘Let this shock make you fly to 
Christ; if so, I willingly die; for 1 shall 
soon see you, if you go to him, in an- 
other and a better world. I die trust- 
ing. I commend you all again into 
His hands, who can indeed bless you, 
until L see you in heaven. We shall 
meet again, perhaps very soon. 

‘6 Yours,”’ &c. 


This is an object on which contem- 
plation may dwell with advantage. A 
youth, little more than eighteen year 
of age, on the eve of entering into 4 
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perilous conflict, sitting down under a | 


strong impression of approaching 


death, to inscribe his last adieu, and | 


give utterance to the last feelings of a 
son’s affection. Letters written under 
such circumstances, will be regarded 
as the dictates of the heart... They 
tell the ee principles of the 
mind, the real anticipations of another 
world. 
strong features. The force of expres- 
sion natural to a mind awakened by 
solemn and terrific scenes; a tender- 
ness of affection that awakens our 
sympathy, and sheds light over the 
darkness of death’s approach; but 
most of all, a calm tranquillity of spirit, 
a joyful confidence, which honours 
the grace of God, and loudly tells the 
reality and blessed influence of vital 
religion. Why allthis? Whence this 
happy state of mind, this bright pros- 
pect of eternity? Nothing said about 
the fears of danger, the pains of death; 
no want of courage to face suffering, 
but all pleasure in the soul! It is 
from a well-grounded reliance on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The ‘joy and 
peace,”’ is all in ** believing’’ his will- 
ingness to save, believing that he had 
communicated his rich grace to the 
soul, and that his promises were all 
engaged for its welfare. He felt that 


though his passage through the valley | 
of the shadow of death would be rug- | 


ged, yet that the divine rod and staff 
would comfort him. Why this eager 
solicitude for the welfare of others? 


this strong anxiety that they might | 
know and love the truths of the gos- | 
They had been precious to him, | 


pel? 
he wished them to feel their value; 
Christ was the foundation of his hopes, 
and he knew that “there is none other 
name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” 

There will be found in this little vo- 
lume, two superior wood engravings 
—one presenting a view of Algiers 
from the harbour, and the other, a 
view of the engagement in which 
young Menps was slain. 

We owe it to ourselves and to the 
friends of the Society, to say, that in 
the re-printing of foreign books, there 
is much in their style which we feel to 


The picture they draw has | 








|| twenty-seven pages! 








be objectionable, especially in the 
unfitness of the words to the capaci- 
ties of children—but which it is very 
difficult to correct entirely, without 
With 
the small books, this has sometimes 


transcribing the whole work. 


been done; but in a book of the size 
of that now before us, many exception- 
able words will escape notice, and 
can only be corrected upon subsequent 
revision, 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


the demands 
which the care of our own publica- 
tions makes 


So numerous are 


and 
thoughts, that we can seldom exam- 


upon our time 
ine books which come into our hands 
from other sources. We see enough 
of them, however, to satisfy us, that 
though some of them possess high ex- 
cellence, and as such are added to 
our catalogue of miscellaneous books, 
others are exceedingly defective, un- 
profitable and deceitful. 

Among the latter, is an 18mo. of 
144 pages just published, with this im- 
posing title:— 

“* History of the Church of Christ, 
from the creation to the present time. 
Also Narrative, &c. for S. S. Libraries. 


Portland, Shirly and Hyde, 1830.’ 
On opening the book, the reader 
finds that all there is in the volume 
respecting or resembling a history of 
the church, is contained in the first 
So that instead 
of that most desirable work, which we 
have sought, and for which we have 
offered a premium in vain, viz. a his- 
tory of the church adapted to the use of 
Sunday-schools,; we have what might 
properly be entitled, a very short, and 
very disjointed statement of several in- 
dependent facts, some more and some 
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less remotely connected with history 
and prophecy; introductory to an odd 
collection of narratives, memoirs, ¢s- 
says, anecdotes, poetry, &c. &c., sufh- 
cient to occupy the requisite number 
of pages. 

A substantial objection to the book 
is, that it is not what it pretends to be. 
We do not mean by this remark to im- 
pute any designed unfairness to the 
respectable press, from which the 
book seems to have issued. But how- 
ever justifiable it may be, to make up 
a book for sale, and to give it some 
special appropriation, whether it has 
any or not, such as ‘‘ for families,” 
** for young people,” or * for Sunday- 
school libraries,’ in order to facilitate 
its circulation; it is very clear, that 
those who purchase books on the faith 
of their titles, should be put on their 
guard in such cases, and it is with this 
view, and no other, that we forewarn 
them to examine the ** History of the 
Church, for Sunday-school libraries,” 
before they buy it. 


In a rehigious newspaper published 
at Portland, we 


have the following 
notice of this work; we extract it for 
the purpose of giving the bock as 
much credit as it deserves in the view 
of others. 

With the contents of this book, in 
themselves considered, we have little, 
if any faukt to find. On the contrary, 
we think they must be read with 
great interest and profit. Stull, we 
conceive, the publishers have erred in 
the title which they have given it. 
Besides being of a more miscclianeons 
eharacter than its name imports, the 
leading article im the volume is not, 
properly speaking, a history. of the 
ehurch; but the Sermon, which was 
listened to with so much interest by 
the last General Conference of Maine, 
changed to the form of an essay or 
dissertation, in which two arene 
are illustrated by historical facts, 

— ‘the difficulties which attend the 


progress of the church,” and ‘the 
certainty of her triumph,” notwith- 
standing. ‘To this succeed two at. 
tested narratives; followed by ‘* mis- 
takes in religion,” ‘* Self-deception 
exemplified,” and various other pieces, 
constituting an ample variety. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF A MiIs- 
SIONARY—INFLUENCE OF PREJUDICE, 

Rode to , and learned the re- 
sult of Wednesday’s meeting. The, 
resolved to establish a school, and 
commence it on the next Sabbath. 
but refused to have any library. Such 
is the general state of feeling in this 
settlement, that I do not suppose the 
best Sunday- school library that could 
be furmed of the publications of the 
American S. 8S. Union, would be ac. 
cepted, if offered gratuitously. [n- 
deed, some parents threaten to tak 
away ‘their children from school, if any 
one should attempt to explain th: 
Scriptures, or say any thing about the 
lessons. ‘There are in the settlement 
eleven families sufficiently compact to 
send to the same school with conve. 
nience. But three men among them 
make any profession of religion, and, 
unfortunately for the interests of Sun- 
day-schools, they are men of doubtful 
piety. 1 cannot better illustrate th 
moral and religious condition of th: 
and many other sections of my dis. 
trict, than by giving you the history 
of a Sab bath-school that was Opene 
here two years ago, as it was yen t to 
me by one of the most respectable 
men in the place. 

According to the account of Mr. 
, of —, a oe awe m 
by the name of » (of rather doub 
ful character, ) belonging to a neigh 
bounng town, proposed sad ct 
Sunday-school and furnishing a library, 
and the time was appointed to begi 
The people came together with th 
children; and as it was made a reguhs- 
tion to open and close the schoo! wit! 
prayer, somebody must be called on 
to pray. Only three men in the plac 
were ever known to pray—viz. on 
Methodist, and two Presbyterians 
‘The latter being present, one of then 
(Mr. ) was invited to perform t! 
service. Ashe rose to comply wit! 
this request, about one-half of th 
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meeting, not considering Mr. a 
fit person to pray, left the place, in 
order to avoid hearing him. At the 
close of the school, the other Presby- 
terian (Mr. ) was called on to 
pray- Those who had stayed during 
the first service, could not bear to 
hear such a man as Mr. pray, ancd 
fled the place. Thus began and end- 
ed the Sunday-school in — 











Difficulties in a village in New York. 

To give you any idea of the difficul- 
ties which our school has had to en- 
counter, it would be necessary to 
rive you a little history of our little 
village and its vicinity, which would 
be a distinction that we are not 
worthy of, particularly if we confine 
our remarks to Sabbath-schools. Suf- 
fice it to say the village contains up- 
wards of 30 families, that nearly all the 
land is owned in the neighbourhood by 
a few very wealthy men, that it is set- 
tled by tenants of the lowest grade in 
society, who disregard the Sabbath, 
lave no inclination, or very little, to 
have their children educated in any 
way,and least of all in Sabbath-schools. 
The wealthy men do not observe the 


Sabbath, except as a particular day to 
salt cattle, &c., of which they have a 
vast multitude. So great is their in- 
fluence, that whatsoever some ofthem 
willsay, is considered by the multitude 
as of greater authority than the Bible 
itself. They laugh and ridicule the 
Bible, and every thing that is sacred or 
ood; still our little school, even in this 
Sodom, has done some good; the few 
whoattend it,are strongly attached toit. 


From the Sunday-school in Mexandria, 


( Pa.) 


We do not know that they (Sunday- 
schools,) have hada direct influence 
on any individual, excepting one wo- 
man, the mother of four children; bred 
in ignorance, she did not even know 
ier letters, and never attended any 


rl. 


? 


? 
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We lave reason to believe that th 


- —— 


books taken home by the children, and 
read in the families, have excited in 
the minds of many adults, a strong de- 
sire to learn to read. Eight have at- 
tended our common school through 
the winter in this village. 


From a Missionary in the West. 


|| V—isa flourishing Village of thirty 


families, many of whom are from the 
Fastern States. ‘There are twelve or 
fourteen professors of religion in the 
place; but Lcould find only four whotek 
deeply interested in the cause of Sun- 
day -schools, and indeed there is but 
one who manifests a determination to 


are 100 children in this neighbourhood 
who are old enough to attend school, 
and most of them spend their Sabbaths 
| in playing ball, and other amusements. 
| Public sentiment in this place is very 
| strong against Sunday-schools, though 
| 

| 


| 

|| goforward init. Mr. P—— says there 
| 

' 


a considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants have been particularly acquainted 
| with them. Several copies of an infidel 
paper are taken, and diligently read in 
this village. They have preaching but 





Place of worship. On hearing her 
little daughter, eleven years of age 
read the Scriptures, and books from 
* Sabbath-school library, she became 
concerned, and applied to one of the 
superintendents to teach her privately: 
she is now engaged, and anxious to get | 
astvuction. She can spell, and we 

hope she will be«soon able to read 








seldom. Mr P. says he willhavea 
Sunday-school, and with the blessing 
of God, it may be the meansof building 
up His cause, and saving many souls, 
in this (now) abandoned village. 

1 am not at all discouraged, but the 
work before me is great; lL am not dis- 
couraged, so long as [ hear such state- 
ments as the following:— 

*‘Qur Sunday-school is going on 
finely. We have about thirty-five 
scholars, and a considerable library, 
_ Capt. B. has become deeply interest- 
ed in the school, and I think it has 
been the means of producing a change 
in him. He is one of the teachers, and 
spends half his time in studying his 
question book, to prepare for his les- 
son on the Sabbath. I did not inquire 
whether this change was a hopeful 
conversion, but received the impres- 
sion, that he regarded it as such.” 


ee 
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Bs om a Sunday-school in New Jersey. 

Permit me to say, that from expe- 
ricnce and observation, we judge and 
say that the Sabbatl-school cause does 
not produce the good it ought, after 
it has been apparently gaining ground 
for so long atime; we get tco much 
uuder the impression that the conse- 
quences of all our labours will be seen 
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after the children grow up. J’hen, we 
are apt to say, we | see in the fruits 
of Sabbath-schools, Buchanans, and 
Brainerds, and Henry Martyns, and 
Harrict Newells, &c. &c. This is 
true; but we had our great men long 
before Sabbath-schools began. And 
they would probably have arisen in 
the church, without Sabbath-schools. 
What then should the peculiar result 
be? Why, the immediate conversion 
of the children to God. And until 
this is our object, our aim is too low, 
and Sabbath-school privileges will be 
abused. 

This consideration should be kept 
constantly in view, by Sunday-school 
teachers and Missionaries, and by all 
who have the superintendence of Sab- 
bath-schools. 


From the Milton,( Pa.) Sunday-school. 


We find it much more difficult to 
interest teachers, than to obtain scho- 
lars. Though many engage, few 
continue long. For nearly a year our 
whole number for both departments 
were only three, including the super- 
intendent. Two of them were former- 
ly scholars, and for four years, have 
been indefatigable as teachers. A few 
weeks ago one of these married and re- 
moved, whose place has been filled by 
another scholar, a regular attendant 
for five years. We do not recollect 
that we have had a visit from a Minis- 
ter of any denomination, since the com- 
mencement of our school, and if they 
have rendered us any assistance, it is 
unknown to us. 


Benefits of a library.—From the Jef- 
ferson and Berkley, ( Va.) Flin 


Sabbath-school libraries have been 
one of the most powerful aids in accom- 
plishing these things. These little 
volumes have been the means, through 
the blessing of God, of conveying to 
the youthful mind such useful know- 
ledge and instruction, and have been 
made the acknowledged instrument in 
his hands, of enlightening the mind, 
and leading to the fountain of peace. 
They have not only been beneficial 
and instructive to the young, but 
have been eagerly inquired after, and 
read by those who are advanced in life. 
Parents have solicited books from these 
libraries through their children, and 





some have not been ashamed to ac- 
knowledge, that they have been much 
benefited, as well as instructed, by 
the perusal of these volumes. Indeed 
particular cases might be mentioned, 
where parents have waited with anx- 
ious solicitude for the return of their 
children from Sabbath-school, that they 
might receive from their hands a new 


_ volume from the Sabbath-school libra- 


ry and after the perusal and re-perusal, 
look forward with anticipations of plea- 
sure and delight, for the return of the 
next Sabbath, when they should have 
the privilege of again receiving from 
the hands of their child, another vo- 
lume from the Sabbath-school |i- 


_ brary. 
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ACCORDANCE OF INDIAN TRADITIONS 
WITH THE HISTORY CONTAINED 
THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


IN 


In our number for November last, 
we published an extract from an inte. 
resting letter addressed to a gentle- 


_ manin Philadelphia, by an officer of (li 


army, dated Sault St. Marie, Septem- 
ber 12, 1829. We are permitted to take 
the following extract from a letter by 
the same gentleman, dated at the sam 
place, Februry 20, 1830, which con- 
tains some interesting facts illustrative 
of the accordance of the traditions of 
the Indians with the history contain- 
ed in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

‘The Indians have a clear and cir- 
cumstantial tradition of the Deluge, 
and probably of several other events 
which occurred in the earliest ages; 
but as I am fully aware of the force 
of imagination over the minds of anti- 
quarians of all descriptions, I shall not 
now insist on any of these resemblances. 
I may remark, however, that the man- 
ners, if the expression is allowable, of 
the Book of Genesis, and the Hebrew 
books generally, make them particu 
larly interesting to the Indians. Thie 
ccremonial uncleanness of the females, 
numerous observances in. war, and 
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medicine hunting connected there- | 
with, the whole business of Sahsahge- | 


} 


witchegawin, or Sacrifice, the rite of | 


circumcision, the customs in relation 
to the punishment of murder and other 


crimes, the direct intercourse with the | 


Deity by means of dreams and visions, 
and a thousand other circumstances, 
seem to the Indians to indicate that they 
themselves are much more like the an- 
cient people of God than we are. In 
many instances, they claim to live up to 
the laws of the Bible, with more faithful- 
ness than we do; and this is, indeed, in 


| the children. 


numerous instances, too true. These | 


remarks are, I believe, applicable to 
all the Indians with which I have had 
any considerable acquaintance. The 
tribes have all great and manifest re- 
semblances to each other, yet are 
widely unlike in some particulars.” 





MILAN, HURON COUNTY, OHIO. 


The Huron County Sunday-School 


Union, was organized Dec. 22, 1829, | 


with sixteen schools, and all supplied 


’ 


Your publications are universall 
popular here as faras known. The 
books are read by parents no less 
than by children. 


From the Report of a Sunday-school 
near Getiysburgh, (Pa.) March, 
1830. 
The most obvious benefit arising 

from our school, is the observance of 

the Sabbath. Formerly the children 
of our village were under no restraint 


on the Lord’s day, but devoted it to 
_ mirth and folly. Now, however, such a 


thing is indeed very rare. Nor is the 


' observance of the Sabbath confined to 


Many of the parents 
come to the school, hear their children 


_ acquit themselves of their week’s task, 
_ and return home well pleased with 
_ the manner in which they spent their 
_ Sabbath evenings and leisure hours, 
| which used to be devoted to idle or 


criminal pursuits. The library is read 


| with avidity by old and young; such 


is the spirit excited by our little books, 
that a few children, in order to pro- 
cure the loan of them, have by their 
tears and entreaties overcome a mani- 
fest unwillingness in their parents, and 
are now attending the schools. And 


_ we do not hesitate to say, that the 50 


with libraries from books brought | 


into the county by your agents. 


Our annual meeting is to be held on | 


the third Tuesday of November next. 
[ was unwilling, however, that your 


or 60 little messengers which we scat- 


| ter over our neighbourhood every 


week, there to be read by old and 


| young, will exalt among us the stand- 


anniversary should pass, without hav- | 


ing received from us same account of | 
the Sunday-schools in this county. I | 
| who were openly opposed to the sys- 


have therefore by special effort obtain- 
ed reports from the secretaries of near- 


lyall the schools. Where I have not re- | 


ceived reports, I have supplied the de- 
fect from sources tolerably authentic. 


ALL THE SCHOOLS HAVE CONTINUED IN | 


OPERATION THROUGH THE WINTER. 


Many of our schools thought last fall i 


that this would be impracticable; they 
all, however, adopted for their watch- 
word, that little monosyllable which 
accomplished so much in the mouth 
of the great founder of Sabbath- 
schools, and all difficulties vanish- 
ed. We had only to say * rex,” and 
the mountain became a plain, with not 
so much as a mole-hill to impede our 
progress. 





ard of moral character, and elevate 
the tone of pious and benevolent feel- 
ing. Indeed at the present moment 
their influence is seen and felt. Many 


tem have not only ceased to calumni- 
ate it, but have become its warm 
friends. 


From the Report of the Albany County 
Sabbath-school Union. 


One feature in the brightening 
prospect of our city schools, we pre- 
sent as peculiarly a source of encour- 
agement, and worthy of universal 
imitation:—the increased attendance, 
the manifest seriousness and interest 


_ of our teachers on the occasion of our 


Monthly Concert of Prayer. 


Sabbath-School Publications.—The 
Board have learned with pleasure, that 
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Kindness of a Teacher Reciprocated. 





libraries are exciting and cherishing 


very extensively a taste for reading, || 


both in the minds of parents and chil- 
dren. While we earnestly recom- 
mend the formation and increase of 
libraries, as decidedly the best system 
of reward to the children, and as an 
almost indispensable auxiliary to the 


| 
| 
| 


' 
} 


| 
| 
| 


operations of a Sabbath-School, we | 


would especially and urgently invite | 


the attention of Superintendents and 
Pastors, to the purchase and selection 
only of the best books—Of such as are 
adapted not merely, nor principally, 
to amuse the youthful mind; but to in- 


struct, convert, and sanctify the soul | 
—to cherish and to improve all that is | 


amiable, and to correct all that is evil, 
both in temper and deportment. The 
Board would also suggest to those in- 
terested in conducting the schools 
under our care, the great importance 
of extending those easy and excel- 
lent means of religious instruction 
and of Sabbath-school intelligence af- 
forded by the Sunday-School Maga- 
zine, the Youth’s Friend, and Infant’s 
Magazine. 

The superintendent of one of the 
most prosperous schools in the city, 
reports that the frequent visitation of 
the school by the pastor and officers 
of the church, is attended by happy 
effects, producing ‘‘ greater diligence 
and faithfulness on the part of the 
teachers, and more attention from the 
children.” 





ESTIMATE OF THIS MAGAZINE, BY 
THOSE FOR WHOSE RENEFIT IT 15 IN- 
TENDED, 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 

Virginia. 

The selected lessons are uniformly 
used for testament classes, and the plan 
of using them is subject to all the cen- 
sures of your April review. Very few 
copies of the American Sunday-School 
Magazine are taken, and I doubt whe- 
ther a majority of the superintendents 
take it. 1 know an instance of an indi- 
vidual offering it, if teachers would or- 
der it, to pay for those who said they 
were not able to do so themselves; or 








July, 


unwilling, after having taken it some 
time, but without inducing an order. [ 
know of frequent loans to teachers who 
have not asked for succeding numbers, 
and apparently did not care for them. 
I should like to see this work in every 
teacher’s hands, and if you think it 
worth while, I will send you a list of 
teachers to whom you may send each 
one number gratis, and see what this 
plan will do. If you do, have reference 
in that particular number to such 
cases. 





KINDNESS OF A TEACHER RECIPROCATED. 

I know ofa little girl, (says one of 
our late Reports,) whose teacher 
being sick, she applied to her mo- 
ther for permission to visit her, and 
was denied on account of the condi- 
tion of the streets, which were nearly 
impassable. She wept and said, ‘* My 
teacher always visits the children 
when they are sick, and 1 wish to 
visit her.” | 





ONE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

I think it easy to keep up a school ani 
its interests, (says another report) and 
never saw ateacher who would cerfain- 
ly and peculiarly visit each absentee 
during the week, and who prepared 
to meet the class onthe Sabbath, who 
did not have a fullclass. I like the plan 
of visiting on Saturday and seeking con- 
versation with parents; and the very 
best plan I have ever known, is to get 
the parents to visit the school. This 
plan succeeds when all others fail. 





IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION, ADDRESS- 
ED TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


It is hard even to make even Chiris- 
tians feel that this is a work of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 
pressed home again, and again, and 
again, that every child must bear 


It needs to be 
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brought into a Sabbath-school, and that 
by no more wonderful means than the 
self.denying exertions of men and wo- 
men. Many such pieces as your April 
review, if they would only be read, 
would do good. 


GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Extract from the Report of the Bus- 
tleton, (Pa.) Sunday-school. 


Every scholar receives a Bible, for 
committing to memory the book of 
We think it of vast import- 
ance that every child should obtain a 
Bible before leaving school. 


John. 





STATE PROVISION. 


From the Report of the Smyrna, ( Del.) 
Sunday-school. 


The Legislature of the State having 
made provision for the encouragement 
of Sunday-schools, &c., of twenty 
cents annually per scholar, we have at 
two several times received very effi- 
cient aid from this quarter. 





THE RESOLUTION. 


**Resolved—That the American 
Sunday-School Union, in reliance upon 
Divine aid, will, within two years, es- 
tablish a Sunday-school in every desti- 
tule place where it is practicable, 
throughout the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi.”? 

Our friends have doubtless read the 
history of the proceedings in this, and 
neighbouring cities, within the last 
four or five weeks, upon the resolu- 
tion just given, with various emotions. 
These proceedings afford abundant 
evidence that the grand project re- 
specting the Vatiey oF THe Missis- 


Vor. VIL.—28 








stprt, has already excited a deep in- 
terest in the Christian community, 
wherever it has been proposed and 
examined ; and that wise and good 
men, very generally, are disposed to 
give it countenance and patronage. 

No measure has ever yet been pro- 
posed for the accomplishment of 
good, by the aid of Sunday-schools, 
which approaches this, in immediate 
interest and importance. It asks 
more ardent prayer; more simple de- 
pendence upon the power and grace 
of God; more sacrifices of pride, in- 
dolence, and love of the world,—than 
any single enterprise with which we 
have been acquainted, in this day of 
enterprise. 

But we have neither time nor room 
for prefaces; and we proceed at once 
to consider, as concisely as may be— 
1. What are the facts connected with, 
and bearing upon, our proposed work 
in the Mississippi Valley? 

‘THE FIELD 18 THE WORLD,” said 
our blessed Redeemer, in the ex- 
planation of one of his parables. “Go 
YE INTO ALL THE WoRLD,” was his 
command to the few followers who 
then stood by him; though not less dis- 
tinctly and imperatively to all who 
should become his followers, till time 
shall be no more. But such is the 
constitution of man in this state, and 
such the circumstances in which he 
lives and acts, that he can accom. 
plish nothing, unless he observes a 
due regard to means and opportuni- 
ties. He must limit, define, and ar. 
range his objects in such a manner, as 
that he may do effectually what he 
does at all; and not expend his force 
upon so large a surface, as to leave 


no trace of its application. In sup- 


plying our own neighbourhood, town, 


county, &c. with Sunday-schools, we 
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discharge a duty of commanding in- 
terest and importance; and when we 
extend our plans to embrace large 
sections of our vast territory, and yet 
limit them by some specific boundary, 
it is for the purpose of proportioning 
means and ends to each other, and 
not because we forget or abandon 
other districts. 

The Vatiey or Tar Mississiers, in 
its full extent, embraces all the coun- 
try whose streams are tributary to that 
mother of rivers. Thus defined, it 
includes part of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, and the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississipi, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and North Western Territo- 
ry, and part of Louisiana, on the east 
of the River Mississitppi—on the west, 
the residue of Louisiana, with the 
State of A/issourt, and the territories of 
Missouri and Arkansas. These boun- 
daries embrace, by estimation, 550,000 
square miles, and are supposed to 
contain a population of nearly or 
Not 
FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
of these are children and youth, most 
of whom are proper subjects of reli- 
gious instruction; and without Sun- 
day-schools it is improbable they 
will ever receive it; and if they do 
not receive it, soon, in this form, they 
will never receive it at all. It is to be 
considered also, that the means of 
week-day instruction are necessarily 
very limited, there. It would be gra- 
tifying to know, more accurately, the 
real state of things in this respect; 
but we do know, in regard to Ken- 
tucky, that a recent examination has 
been made, which resulted in show- 
ing, that of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
who should attend day-schools, there 
were in actual attendance only 2500! 


quite rour Mittions of souls. 
less than 











It has been uniformly found that 
Sunday-schools go far to supply the 
place of week-day schools, to those 
who can read; and where week-~lay 
schools exist, it has been repeatedly 
shown that the children who attend 
Sunday-schools, are much better in- 
formed, and succeed better in their 
week-day tasks, than those who do 
not attend them. Without inquir- 
ing therefore very particularly into 
their need of Sunday-schools, or some 
similar means of moral and religious 
education, we will suppose them to 
be as much wanted there, as in New 

‘ngland. Favoured as she is with 
the means of moral and religious im- 
provement, she has been accustomed 
to count Sunday-schools among her 
richest blessings. In New England 
there are many villages and neighbour 
hoods, where darkness and ignorance 
reign unmolested, and if the reports 
are true of those who, being on the 
spot, have heard with their own ears, 


_and seen with their own eyes, whiat 


they relate to us, such places abound 


_in the western States. 


Another fact of importance is, that 
the ratio of the increase of population 


in these States, during the last ten 


years, has been about 100 per cent., 
and in some States more. Their popu- 
lation now gives seven persons to thie 
square mile. In Massachusetts there 
are seventy persons to a square mile. 
An equal density in the western States 
would give THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS, 
NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND 
INHABITANTS, and a military force of 
at least FOUR MILLIONS. 

It is believed the number of Sun- 
day-schools, of every description, in 
this territory, now, cannot exceed 
Jifleen hundred—many of which are 
supported by our Methodist and Bap- 
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tist brethren, independently, or in 
connexion with their own denomina- 
tions. Such is our confidence, how- 


ever, in the principles and plans of 


the American Sunday-School Union, 
securing as it does by its constitution 
the co-operation of all the principal 
denominations, and proposing as it 
does to provide the means of religious 
education without interfering in any 
measure or manner with sectarian 
points or practices,—that we cannot 
but regard it as our most obvious 
duty, to take strong hold of this en- 
terprise, and do at once whatever the 
benevolence and activity of others has 
left undone, towards training up a 
generation there, to seek and serve 
the Lord. 

And (2.) this is the proposition we 
have just made: not to establish a Sun- 
day-school throughout the Valley, 
wherever they have none—but only in 
those destitute places, where the cir- 
cumstances are such as make it prac- 
ticable. The correction of a preva- 
lent misapprehension on this subject, 
is deemed of importance; and we 
therefore state, particularly—that if 
there is a place inhabited by six fami- 
lies, living three or four miles from 
each other, and in different directions, 
and neither family having children 
over six years old, we should think 
the impracticability of establishing a 
Sunday-school was abundantly ob- 
Add to these circumstances, 
that no teacher can be found, nor any 
place of meeting, and that each fa- 
mily belongs to, and worships with, 
a denomination different and distant 


vious. 


from the other five—and what was 
before impracticable, becomes im- 
possible. Let it be understood, there- 
fore, that in a place where no Sun- 
day-school is established, and where 











the number of the inhabitants, and 


their relative and circum- 


it, in the view of a 


location 
stances render 
sensible, discreet man, a practicable 
measure, fhere, and there only, does 
this resolution contemplate the es- 
tablishment of one. 

(3.) In accomplishing this purpose, 
we necd, above all and first of all, the 
blessing of Atmigury Gon, in whose 
hand are all the agents and instru- 
ments by which great changes are 
effected in the moral as well as in the 
natural world, This blessing is not 
to be coldly and formally asked, but 
it is to be craved, as the famished 
body craves food. 
humble,  self-forsaking, overcoming 
faith in God. It will be one of the 
most animating tokens of success, 


‘There must be an 


when the great subject is distinctly 
and fervently remembered at the fa- 
mily altar, in the circle of social wor- 
shippers, and in the great assembly of 
God’s people. But more especially 
shall we look to the Sunnay-scHoor 
CONCERT 


MonTruLy or Prayer, to 


If the 
return of the second Monday evening 
is hailed, from month to month, by 
the teachers and friends of Sunday- 
schools, in all parts of our land, as a 
season of great interest—if that sa- 


discern the signs of the times. 


cred hour bears up to the King of 
saints, the supplications of only the one 
hundred thousand Sunday-school teach- 
ers, who are supposed to be faithfully 
engaged in this work in our land, as 
the supplication of a single soul,— 
our doubts and fears, if we had them, 
But this will be a 
great change. ‘There is scarcely a 
feature in the present aspect of Sun- 
day-schools, which alarms us so much 
as the general neglect of the Sunday- 
school. Monthly Concert. More than - 


would leave us. 
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half the schools that we have known 
to be reported the last year, have 
never yet enjoyed its privileges. 
When we see the Monthly Concert 
observed in all our schools; and the 
places of prayer crowded and solemn; 
and every soul feeling and owning 
the presence of God,--we shall be 
ready to look for a blessing so large 
that there shall be scarcely room to 
receive it. Whatever there is of op- 
position or difficulty in the way of an 
enterprise, it will vanish before the 
spirit of prayer and supplication, as 
Dagon fell before the ark of God. 
No hand was placed upon the idol 
to remove him from his place. The 
ark of God stood before him, and he fell 
with his face upon the earth, his head 
and his hands broken off, and only 
the stump of Dagon was left unto 
him.* 

Next to a spirit of prayer, we need, 
for the accomplishment of this work, 
a spirit of real benevolence. We can- 
not doubt that man’s happiness, in 
every condition and relation of life, 





* This passage of sacred history 
was beautifully employed by the Rev. 
Dr. McAvtey of Philadelphia, in his 
remarks at the late anniversary of the 
American S. S. Union. In alluding 
to the manner in which opposition is 
to be met, error combatted, and pre- 
judice removed—he observed, in sub- 
stance, that Dagon was not overturned 
and destroyed by a violent assault to 
break his legs in pieces, and so batter 
him down; but the ark of God was 
introduced, and he fell with his face 
to the earth. It would be well if all 
the friends of our new undertaking 
respecting the western valley, would 
bear in mind that it is resolved upon 
in the strength of God, who can and 
will accomplish it by means which 
are most in accordance with that spi- 
rit of meekness, forbearance, and 
kindness which his people are re- 
quired to cherish and exhibit. 








is involved in his feelings and princi- 
ples as a moral being. And the world 
will be searched in vain, for a human 
being, without moral feeling and prin- 
ciple, who is either happy himself, or 
makes those around him happy. It 
is not, and cannot be so, till the prin- 
ciples of God’s moral government are 
essentially changed. £ducation is in- 
dispensable to the development and 
cultivation of those feelings and prin- 
ciples; and Sunday-schools have ever 
been found most happily adapted to 
this purpose. 

What form then can the spirit of 
benevolence assume, more attractive 
than that in which we now contem- 
plate it. <A vast territory filled with 
all that is delightful and grand in na- 
ture; teeming with a new, vigorous, 
and enterprising population, and in- 
creasing in wealth and importance 
every moment, stretches out before 
us: kindred and friends are there, who 
though they have gone out from us, 
are still of us, and they tell us of the 
famine of the bread of life which pre- 
vails there. All the means of education 
are limited. Day schools, where they 
are established, are not what observing 
and intelligent men know they should 
be and might be. They have heard 
of the wonderful influence of Sunday: 
schools, and Sunday-school libraries, 
in awakening the attention, and im- 
proving the temper and character of 
children; they have heard of its indi- 
rect influence upon the habits and 
practices of individuals—upon the 
character of parents, upon the order 
and peace of families, upon the gen- 
eral sentiment of the community, and 
upon the institutions of morality and 
religion, and they long to have these 
blessings extended to them. But the) 
have difficultics with which they can- 
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not contend single handed. The 
means of circulating information, and 
exciting inquiry, are very narrow. The 
‘nstitution itself is so little known, and 
is regarded with so much prejudice 
and hostility, by those who misunder- 
stand its principles; or who have been 
misinformed, and therefore misjudge 
respecting its design and influence. 
The organization of a school, the em- 
ployment of suitable teachers, the se- 
lection and purchase of a library, and 
the manner of securing the perma- 
nency of the institution—all these 
important measures are 
with difficulties. 


environed 
We know, in part, 
what blessings attend Sunday-schools. 
We know how they can be secured 
and extended ; and we have resolved 
to open the sources of them in every 
destitute place, where it is practicable, 
in the great valley. 

Depostronies must be established 
in central places, and upon a scale 
sufficiently extensive to ensure a full 
and prompt supply of minor deposito- 
ries, as well as particular schools. 
Every facility must be afforded to the 
people there, to possess themselves 
of all that a Sunday-school needs. 

IvrormaTIoN must be circulated in 
every form; and men and women who 
have at heart the best good of their 
iellow beings, in their social and im- 
mortal relations, and who have pru- 
dence, intelligence and _ enterprise 
enough for such a work, must be em- 
ployed to circulate it. If men of in- 
telligence and reflection can be right- 
ly informed on this subject, we shall 
have need to ask them but once to 
help us, 

To this end we must have one MAN 
of rare qualifications to occupy a cen- 


tral post, and who shall be to our two | 
years proceedings in the West, so | 


| 
} 
} 


| 
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far as human agency is concerned, 
what the sun is to the earth, He 
must be a man accustomed to attempt, 
expect, and accomplish great things, 
and versed in the art of adapting means 
to ends with mathematical precision. 
He must have just apprehensions of the 
interests which our enterprise involves. 
And so far as subordinate instruments 
and agencies are concerned, he must 
know how to use them wisely, harm- 
lessly, and efficiently. 

Around this individual, at suitable 
distances, must be stationed a few tho- 
ruugh-bred Sunday-school men, devot- 
ed to this one object, and ready at all 
times to do all things that will advance 
it. They must be men of .more than 
common qualifications, and well fitted 
to occupy the high places in the 
field, and to occupy them, in whatever 
character and manner the general sys- 
tem of operations shall demand. 

In still greater number, and at less 
distances from each other, our enter- 
prise will require another class of in- 
dividuals, These will be working 
men and women, always the bone and 
muscle of socicty, on whose hands and 
hearts, will be cast the burden of la- 
bour and fatigue. We have in view now, 
individuals who feel the importance of 
establishing Sunday-schools in the 
West; who know how much better 
and easier it is to do any work our- 
selves than to tell another how to do 
it; whose connexions in life are not 
such as to confine them here or there, 
and who are willing, for the sake of 
their Master, to go out thither, and 
aid in the universal establishment of 
good Sunday-schools. We lay out of 
consideration all the knowledge they 
would gain themselves, and the benefit 
of such knowledge in their future la- 











bours—and we say nothing of the ad- 
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vantages to health, &c. But we ap- \ 


peal to them on the broad principle, | 
presented and gloriously illustrated in | 
the gospel, of forsaking every thing | 
for Cunist. But we can only glance 
at the plan of proceedings. Let each 
be persuaded in his own mind, what 
God requires of him in this matter; 
and let him do with his might what his 
hand finds to do. 


And lastly, (to reverse the usual 
order of desirable things,) we shall 
want MONEY. Human beings must 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and be 
clothed, and for these things money is 
needed. The first expenditure con- 
nected with our new undertaking is 
the increase of a capital at home; the 
fountain must be properly supplied 
before it can enlarge and multiply its 
streams. Probably more than Tarrty 
THOUSAND DOLLARS must be invested 
at once, and exclusively in the pre- 
paration of Sunday-school books. If 
it should be suggested, that this is 
only an emergency, for which a sufli- 
cient capital might be procured on 
credit, we will only reply, that the in- 
crease of our western population, and 
he boundless extent of their resources, 
are just as much an emergency as the 
present posture ofaffairs with the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union. There is 
no such thing as an emergency in the 
case.—The plans of the Society have 
as much of permanency in them, as 
plans of internal improvement and pub- 
lic revenue, which are engrossing so 
much of the capital and enterprise of 
the country. 


The establishment and supply of 
local depositories at the most con- 
venient and accessible places, will re- 
quire an increased amount of inactive 
capital; not less, it is apprehended, 
than fwenty thousand dollars. 

















In addition to this we must provide 
support for a principal agent, whom 
we have already described, and who, 
4f such as we have described him, will 
be worth all he will cost, whatever 
it may be; and also for such others, 
partially or wholly,as may enter the ser- 
vice of the Society for this particu- 
lar work; the amount required for 
these purposes it is impossible to ascer- 
tain satisfactorily. Every one, how. 
ever, whose heart stirs him up to take 
a share in the enterprise, may be as- 
sured that when enough is brought for 
the service, it shall be proclaimed, that 
the people may be restrained from 
bringing. It is the work of a Chris- 
tian people, and not of any select por- 
tion of them; the effort is demanded 
of a Christian country, and they may 
be excited to the requisite liberality 
by the consideration, that as the Israel- 
ites, by whose free-will offerings the 
temple of old was reared, saw their 
labours most illustriously crowned by 
the presence of Jehovah; so if His 
blessing come upon our enterprise, it 
will be the joy of its patrons, to hear 
the language of Zion spoken, and the 
songs of Zionsung bya whole people, 
who have been taught that language 
and those sung, through their instru- 
mentality. 


VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The proceedings of three successive 
public mectings in Philadelphia, and 
one in New York, severally held to 
provide ways and means_for thc 
support of the American Sunday- 
School Union, in their Mississippi Val- 
ley Enterprise, are noticed in tlie 
Annual Report, pp. 4, 5, and 6, and 
as all our subscribers will receive that 
document, we have not occupied the 
pages of this Journal with any account 
of those proceedings. 
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We have now to add, that a second 
meeting was held at the Masonic Hall 
in New York, on Monday evening, 
June 22, Hon. Judge Platt in the 
chair. The house was again filled to 
overflowing. Among the speakers 
on this occasion, was the Hon. Mr. 
FRELINGHYSEN, Who made a most suc- 
cessful effort to interest and impress 
the audience. The Journal of Com- 
merce says, “In the course of the 
evening a letter was read from the 
Honourable Richard Varick to the 
Agent of the Society, enclosing 500 
dollars for the object of the meeting. 
The whole subscription and collec- 
tion for the evening, including the 
above sum, was $2,429; which added 
to $11,600 subscribed at the former 
meeting, and $1,200 between the two 
meetings, gives an aggregate of $15, 
229. Among other donations was a 
$50 bill from a stranger, who signed 
himself * A Mississippian.” There was 
also a donation, the value of which we 
do not precisely know, but presume 
it was very considerable, by a lady, 
who wrote on the subscription card, 
‘Has no money,—but subscribes her- 
self, when called for, to go as a 
teacher.” 


The following is extracted from a letter just 
received from a distinguished gentleman in 
New Jersey, dated June 19, 1830. 

Dear Sir, 

I rejorce greatly in the unexampled success 
which has attended the noble effort now ma- 
king, to provide the means of carrying into ef- 
feet the resolution to supply the whole Valley 
of the Mississippi with Sabbath-schools, as far 
as the thing is practicable, within two years. 
I consider this as the most important enter- 
prize which has been engaged in for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of this growing nation. 
Probably this very measure will do more to re- 
tard, fur a long time, the separation of the West 
from the East, than any other measure which 
could be adopted. And as to the efficiency in 
checking vice and promoting piety, none of 
the methods of promoting religion by volun- 
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tary associations, stands upon an equal footing 
with the Sunday-school system. A great ob- 
stacle will indeed be met with, in the almost 
total deficiency of qualified teachers, in some 
large districts of the most destitute part of the 
western country. I see not how this difficulty 
can be overcome, unless you can prevail on a 
large number of pious young men to go to that 
country, for the very purpose of communicating 
religious instruction, by means of common and 
Sunday-schools. Besides your travelling agents, 
you ought to have a number of persons em- 
ployed to act as superintendents of the school, 
within a certain district, who should receive a 
reasonable compensation for their labours. But 
whatever may be the obstacles to the work, the 
effort must be attended with the most beneficial 
success; for in this business, every step taken, 
and every school established, is a matter of 
importance. 

When in Philadelphia, I subseribed fen dol- 
lars towards the execution of the resolution of 
Sunday-School Union. I wish now to inform 
you, that you may alter that sum, and make it 
Jifty dollars. 


DONATIONS received by the American Sun- 


day-School Union, from May 17th to June 
17th, 1830—inclusive. 


I. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars, and 
upwards. 


Contributed by ladies of Rehoboth 
Cong., Pa., to constitute their Pastor, 
Rev. Robert Johnson, a life member, 


in part, per Rev. Job F. Halsey, $12 75 
Rev. Geo. W. Musgrave, by his own 
subscription, 30 00 


Rev. Samuel G. Winchester, contri- 
buted by Sunday-school teachers of 
the 6th Presbyterian Church, 


ll. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE 


By the payment of thirty dollars and 
upwards. 

Contributed by the pupils of Chelsea 
Ss. S. in Norwich, Conn., to consti- 
tute their superintendent, Mr. Ho- 
race Colton, a life member, per Miss 
Sarah J. Breed, 

+Dr. Gurdon Corning, of Troy, N. Y. 


¥W 00 
30 00 


tDr. Wm. Shippen, of Burlington, N.J. 30 00 
Isaac Collins, Philadelphia, 30 00 
| Robert Voorhees, Princeton, N. J. 50 00 
James English, New Brunswick, N. J. 
$10 before paid, 20 00 
+George Vail, Troy, N. Y. 30 00 
Miss Matilda M‘Comb, of New York, 30 00 
Contributed by individuals attending the 
Sabbath evening meeting of Sunday- 
school teachers in Cherry-street, to 
constitute Mrs. Elizabeth Dwight 
Packard a life member, 
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Ill. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
upwards. 


David Agnew, 1830, #3 00 
Samuel Baird, Reading, 1830, 3 00 
Timothy S. Goodman, of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, for 1826-27-28-29, $12 00 
Wm. Kirkpatrick, Lancaster, Pa. 5 00 


LV. DONATIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 


tHannah Coulter, Fredericksburg, Va. 5 00 
tJohn Payne, Warrenton, Va. 1 00 
tH. L. Y. Pope, do. 1 00 
tRobert Hall, do. 1 00 
tCash, do. 50 
tDitto, do. 75 
t Ditto, do. 50 
{George Lemmon, do. 1 00 
{William F. Philips, do. i 00 
{Noah M*‘Inteer, do. 50 
tJohn Smith, do. 1 50 
tk. B. Powers, York County, Va. 5 00 
tHenry Howard, do. 4 50 
+tGurdon Grant, Troy, N. Y. 10 00 
tCharles Lyman, do, 10 00 
+S. W. Dana, do. 10 00 
tJosephus Brockway, do. 5 00 
+Joseph Russell, do. 5 00 
+Philip Redfield, do, 5 00 
+H. Meacham, Albany, 5 00 
+G. Bacheldor, do. 5 00 
TC. Buckley, do. 5 00 
1Mr. Rieder, do. 3 00 
+Cash, do. 5 00 
| A Friend to the American S. S. Union, 

in addition to $250 before paid, 

completing his subseription of £500, 250 00 


Rev. Mr. Brackenridge’s congregation, 


Baltimore, per Rev. G. W. Musgrave, 10 00 
Rev. Mr. Patterson’s congregation, 

Philadelphia, &100 before paid, 2 00 
éRey. Alex. Williamson, Corydon, Ind. 1 00 
§Mrs. Lydia Williamson, do. 50 
{Miss Rhoda Ann Williamson, do. 50 
§Mrs. Anderson, Williamson Co. Tenn. 1 00 
§Lewis W. Green, Danville, Ky. 1 00 
§Danville, Ky., S. S. 6 00 
§Sundry individuals of Harrodsburg, Ky. 3 06 
Rev. S. K. Sneed, of Louisville, Ky. 2 00 
+Hon. Stephen Van Renssellaer, on the 

morning of his daughter's marriage, 100 00 
Miss L. Coit, New York, 2 00 
Miss M. M. Coit, do. 5 00 
Cash, do. 44 
Miss Jane A. Coates, do. 2 00 
A. B. L. do. 5 00 
Cherokee boys of the school at Creek 

Path, Cherokee Nation, being the 

avails of a small patch of corn which 

they worked last season, 10 00 
Geo. Ralston of the 10th Presbyterian 

Church, Philadelphia, $100 00 


V. DONATIONS TO THE VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI FUND. 


Rev. Mr. Breck, Ohio, 10 00 








James C. Thompson, Philadelphia, 5 00 
John Sering, Indiana, 10 00 
N. N. Urmston, Millersburg, Ky. 10 00 
Mr. Bulkley, %10 00 
Mr. Travelli, 2 00 
Rev. J. V. E. Thorn, Carlisle, Pa. 2 00 
Robert Voorhees, Princeton, N. J. 50 00 
Rev. R. W. Condit, 5 00 
W. B. Barton, Woodville, N. J. 5 of 
A. Alexander, Princeton, N. J. 50 00 
Wm. Dicky, Bloomingsburg, Ky. 5 00 
Rey. B. H. Rice, N. Y. 5 00 
Mrs. Cullin, Mount Holly, N. J. 5 00 
Mrs. C. M*Elwee, Philadelphia, 3 00 
Mr. Ananias Platt, near Albany, N. Y. 

in part, life subscription, 20 
Miss Gulager, Philadelphia, 5 
From “a Friend of Sabbath-schools,”’ 

to constitute Rev. Thos. G. Allen, of 

the Episcopal Church in Philad. 

a life member, 30 ¢ 
John Harned, Philadelphia, 5 
Miss Olivia Sproat, 10 ¢ 
Miss Alberti, 2 0 
A Lady, 50 00 
Rev. J. Talmage, Knowlton, N. J. 5 00 
From Ladies, by A. Henry, Esq. 2 00 
Eliz. B. Sergeant, 20 0 
X. ¥. Z. 


100 00 
Hannah Vicary, of Philadelphia, 5 00 


VI. MISSIONARY FUND. 


Initiatory Subscriptions to constitu: 
the following Societies Auxiliary. 
tCulpepper Co., Va., S. S. U. $3 00 

Hephzibah S. School, Williamstown, 
Chester Co. Pa. 3 00 

Leacock and Williamstown S. S., Lan- 
caster Co., Pa. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., S. S. 3 00 

Glasgow S. S., Barren Co., Ky. 

Durham, Pa., S. S. 

Union Co., Ohio, S. S. U. 

Miami Co. Ohio, S. S. U. 

Charlottesville, Va., Presbyterian Ch. 
S. S. 3 00 

Moss Creek, Va., S. S. 3 00 


3 00 
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Munfordsville, Ky., S. S. 3 00 
Somerset, Ky., S. 5S. 3 00 
Monticello, Ky., S. S. 3 00 
Mount Harmony, Alabama, S. S. 3 00 
Rogersville S. S., E. Tenn. 3 0 
Donations. 

Collection at New Albany, Indiana, 

S. S. Concert of Prayer, per A. S. 

Wells, 1 6 
Cherry Valley, New York, Presb. Soc. 

per Rev. Alexander M. Cowan, 40 
Philadelphia S. S. Concert of Prayer 

for June, 7 





+ Per Rev. Isaac M‘Ilvaine. 
t Per Rev. James FE. Welch. 
| Per Rev. Robert Baird, Gen. Agent. 
§ Per Mr. S. B. Munger. 











